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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

TO THE 

"TALES FROM THE GREAT CITY." 

A KBTUBN to that 'wholeBome and robast realiBm of 
Engtish literature vhioh beg&n with Chancer and disap- 
peared vith Fielding, that realiBm golden with EDgliah 
Bammers and merry with English humanit;, is, I do 
not doubt, beyond the strength of the present generation. 
We are still toiling in the hypocrisy which sneaked into 
England after Trafalgar and Waterloo with th« backwash 
of a noble revival in religion. 

Bat signs are not wanting to prove that English people 
have become of late restless under the miserable and 
cramping affectation which Wesley, and those who 
followed him, nneonseiously laid upon our imaginations. 
The Yictoriui age is dead, and the land revives. The 
romance without passion, the novel without criticism of 
life, no longer command the public admiration. The 
Englishman is awaking, as it were, to his pre- Victorian 
nature. The fiction of the magazines is happily a dead 
letter. Nobody notices it. The short story very properly 
is packed away with advertisements. It is left in railway 
carriages. Editors complain of public indifference; 
publishers advertise a daily masterpiece in vain. The 
public is sick of unreality, aweary of shadows. Without 
knowing it, perhaps, the people sigh after troth. 
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viii Introductory Note. 

In their anxiety to eonnd a fresh note, uid to lonnd 
ft new school of fiction, certain writers are now trafGek- 
ing in the relation of men and women with a nakedoesB 
and a prurience which, in the etartling fooliehneea of 
their hearts, they mistake tor Chaucerian boldness. 
Every month the public is shocked by the appearance . 
of such a book, generally the work of a woman, and tiie 
writers, defending themseives against their critics by 
proclaiming the doctrines of " realism," secure for their 
works an inordinate sale, and so honestly beUeve them- 
selves the pioneers of a new epoch. Bat it need hardly 
be said that no serious critic imagines that prurience can 
play a lasting part in English literature, or that the 
novel can ever penuaneotly be divorced from grammar, 
style, and art. 

It seems to me that the future of fiction lies with a 
realism not yet attempted by living writers, that simple 
realism of which in France Balzac is a shining ma&ter, 
Maui^ssant a glowing ember, and Zola a magnificent 
failure ; a quiet and unflinching realism, which, devoting 
itself with an almost religious conscientiousness to a 
study of contemporary humanity, faithfully produces 
for the future historian, without exaggeration, without 
moralising, and without hysterics, the common life, the 
common manners, and the common opinions of the times 
in which it seeks espression. 

If the reader will cast about in his mind for a novel 
which accurately and without any absurdity of exaggera- 
tion portrays the daily life of modem London, the 
London which he knows with his own eyes, I think he 
will be forced to the confession that no such book exists. 
This is surely an extraordinary discovery. Modem 
London, that vast and appalling centra of life, a world 
in itself, every street a stage, every passer-by an actor, 
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Introductory Note. ix 

ia the nndjscoyered country of fiction. TMnk what a 
mine ia here to be worked, what a territory to be explored, 
what a world to be ransacked. London ! — the name ia like 
the rumbling away of a cannon'a roar — a aingle centra 
which for the first time in history since the fall of Borne • 
all the nations agree in regarding aa the very heart of 
the world ; not the London of Mr. Pickwick, or th»'' 
London of Lord Steyne, or the London of Disraeh'a 
cooks and dukes, but the living, breathing, equalid and 
heroic, cosmopolitan London of to-day, popnlated by 
every creed and every tongue, every temperament and 
every paBsion, created by the Father of aoula 1 Its story 
haa never been told ; its doors have never been opened ; 
ita thresholds have never been crossed. We read about 
it in the paragraphs of newspapers ; we peer into little 
corners of it with our moving eyes ; but we shat it out of 
oar Hbrariea, out of our literature, and even out of our 
minds, as we shut out the night with the make-believe 
of candle and curtain. I half opine that we are afraid of 
it ; ashamed, as it were, to hand our own portrait down 
to posterity. 

One book could not contain this London, and in my 
desire to paint the picture of the great city as I see it 
and know it and feel it — a more marvellous world than 
any enchanted city of Arabian dreams— I have ventured 
to contemplate a seriea of short stories in which each 
separate volume shall express with all truth and with all 
eameatness some aspect of the wide and multitudinous 
whole, some point in the infinite human circle stretch- 
ing ever more and more into the straight line of eternity ; 
a aeries which in the end, when brought together into one 
whole, shall form a picture not unworthy of the mighty 
reality. Until the series is finished, the parts put 
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X Introductory Note. 

together, neither the reader nor the sathor will be able to 
pronounce upon the measure of snccess won by my enter- 
prise. Each volume mitil that hour must Btand by 
itself. Each tale — the sordid, the humorous, and the 
heroic — must be read for its own story, and judged on 
its own workmanship. I am content that it should be 
BO ; I am bold enough to show my picture in the making, 
even though in this first inetajice I must confess to a 
distrust of the courage of modem criticism. If I must 
kneel at all, it is to ask tor courage from those who sit 
in judgment. Let them remember this most important 
truth, that Hie great French writers have spoken of the 
" hypocrisy of English literature " only in modern times 
The hypocrisy of the English nature, the scorn of 
foreigners, ia a weed of modem growth. Our fighting, 
outspoken ancestors knew nothing of it There is do 
ahufOing, no cant, no unreality, in the great Elizabethans; 
there ie no hypocrisy in the literature which men read 
when England was invincible and clean of soul. It is 
only now, when we have a lying hterature and secret 
vices, when we have the shame of defeats in South 
Africa — a shame that would have stolen tears from 
Shakespeare's eyes — that the critics of other nations 
accuse us of hypocrisy. 

Concerning this first picture of the tova's life, I am 
tempted to say a few propitiatory words. The full story 
of a courtesan's life has never, I believe, bean told in 
English fiction. Balzac's immortal Jewess remains the 
priceless possession of every reader of fiction, English or 
French, and the most pious and admirable people in this 
country have read, and still read, I am sure, her story 
with tears of the tenderest compassion. But Esther is 
French. Alas 1 hare we not turned a hard heart to the 
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unhappy girl at our oim street oomer? That dreadful 
hypocrJBy which has grovn and floariahed like a foal 
weed in oor English garden ever since the dawn of the 
Victorian era, choking literature and art and BofTocating 
the English character of frank speech and swift action,' 
seems to have bereft as of sympathy with any BofFering 
BO near oor door as to be able to lift the knocker of oor 
own responsibility. We dare not read aboat the Mag* 
daleo who draws water from the well of our own neglect ; 
we dare not forgive the sin of a woman " taken in the 
act " in the street of oar own governance. If it ended 
here there woald be nothing to say; but we doke 
cowardice with the garments of refinement and parity, 
and declare with inhuman complacency that we have no 
taste for such things. This is dreadful and shameful — 
the worst heritage of that eighteenth century hypocrisy 
which is the arch-enemy of EsgHih character. We know 
that we have no right to despise the modem Magdalen ; 
we know that the moral tone of oor age is unhealthy. 
Do we realise that it was in a healthier and nobler 
England that Chaucer told his " Tales," and no man 
feared to read? Antony and Cleopatra, Paolo and 
Franceaca, Faust and Marguerite, Christ and Mary 
Magdalen — yes, but not the London girl of flesh and 
blood smiling as we pass her in the street. 

Because of this neglect, and as a very challenge to 
hypocrisy, I have chosen a harlot for the first figare on 
my wide canvas of modem London. I am not afraid of 

> A great tailor told me reoenUj that he knew 011I7 one British 
uuboMadoT who was not a sbadowj imitation of « Frenchman, 
and only one Cabinet Minister who was not a nerreleas palterar in 
hoan of ccina. ^le eSeminate natare of our modern spiritnality 
would not be rooognised as English, I think, bj the great sainbi 
and bishopa of a hMlthier age. 
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the choioe, for sorely nothing in bomani^ shoold make 
OS tear. It is the boBinMs, the high privilege, of ths' 
DOTelist to deal with reality, and so long as art reignfl 
in the soal there is no chamber io the palace of tmth, 
however dark and forbidding it may seem on the tbreehold, 
where oar feet sboold hesitate to ga Also, I have cboaeo 
this subject at the very outset as a test of my own 
capacity to describe witboat offence every possible oon* 
dition of human life in the great city. It should be 
possible to write about such things without disgusting 
the robust reader, and for no others have I written. 
Without moralising and without prurience, in the honesty 
of the great masters of oar literature, as a craftsman 
who strives only to express his conception of the truth 
with all the art and with all the humanity that he can 
compel from the gods, I have striven to paint the 
picture of a London courtesan. If I fail, it will not be 
because of the subject, but because of the workmanship. 
The subject is human, is an aspect of truth. 

It may seem to the reader that my tale ia too alight to 
carry the somewhat solemn note of this Preface ; but I 
would beg him to consider that the story is but a tiny 
group in the midst of a great canvas of humanity, while 
the Preface is designed as a frame to the whole picture, 
still in the i 



I dare to hope, on the threshold of my undertaking, that 
this series of " Tales from the Great City," in an humble 
but perhaps not altogether an ephemeral fashion, may 
prepare the way tor the taller artist who soon must 
come into the world, renewing the strength and vigour 
of our national character and restcsing to us the 
splendour and the boldness of our English literature, at 
one time the glory of the world. For the present I think 
only of my teak. 
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A LONDON GIRL. 



CHAPTER I. 



Shb leaned over the bar smiling at ibd jests of two 
young men, with tumblers at their lips and cigarettes 
smoalderiug between their fingers. 

It was earl; in the aftemooD, and the place was almost 
forsaken. Two other barmaids were seated on stools, 
gossiping, with eUiths idle in their hands. At the door 
a waiter in short alpaca coat and white apron stood with 
hands behind his back staring through the glass into 
the vratibule, where a commissionaire was studying the 
betting news in an evening newspaper. At one of the 
little marble-topped tables which faced the bar and ran 
from one end of the restaarant to the other, an elderly 
woman eat staring with lobster eyes over her glass of 
Benedictine. A few jets of gas shone yellowly from the 
dusky ceiling. The only sound in the long gr&y Oothio 
place was the whispered gossiping of the two barmaids 
and the voices of the young men drinking at the bar. 

The barmaid who listened to these boj^, with her 
arms on the bar, her chin resting lightly on a decanter 
of wine, and her face shining mischievously between 
two stunted palms, was the latest attraction of the place, 
the latest prima donna of liondon barmaids. Certain 
men spoke about her in certain 6luh», and her name 

B« 
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4 A London Girl. 

va8 beard fieqaentl; on the lips ol boastful boys in the 
lonngea of masic-h^s. 

With certain natures, to see this girl was to love her. 
She had all those qaalitifls which to the wear; population 
of wine-bars are almost irresistible. She was sapremely 
free from serioasneas. Her beauty drew its eharm from 
this spiritual wantonness. There was a gaiety in her 
brown eyes, a transparent openness in her glowing 
brow, a levity Id the carmine ripple of her lipa. And 
she was yonng. The skin was still soft, and wonderfully 
seductive with its waxy bloom and its warm colouring. 
The face was still full, the brown hair still had its gleam 
of gold light, and the form was yet supple and gracious 
in its lines. But through all these charms, giving them 
fascination which was not verily theirs, shone the fire of 
the girl's spirit. She was innocent of every restraint. 
She enjoyed life sprightfuUy, daringly, and glowingly. 
The moral sense was as dead in her as it was dead in 
the violets which lifted perfume to her face from the 
curve of her bosom. She shone in the bar like a kindled 
lamp. Her body was afire with the freedom of desire. 
If her life was set to a tune it was the gayest of Spanish 
cachuchaa, or even the rippling, sparkling, high-hearted 
rattle of a sailor's hornpipe. Her soul might be said to 
twinkle through her body like the feet of many dancers. 
Nature had brought her into the world with an anti- 
pathy for qniet thinking and stately living. She enjoyed 
the careless talk of the two young men, and laughed with 
them at their escapades, and chaffed them and rallied 
them with a daring greater than theirs. They interested 
her, these young fellows with plenty of money in their 
pockets and the blood of youth hot in their veins. One 
of them, whom she called Flick, would sometimes lay his 
hand upon hers, and tell her that she, and she alone, 
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The Danger. 5 

was his love. She laughed at this, and he laughed, too. 
They were merry, and full of good fellowship. Bat she 
wanted more people in the bar, more life florronnding 
her; she looked often at the clock over the door. Nothing 
could depress her, but she was always impatient of a 
small audience. 

A man entered at the far end of the bar, and approached 
the counter. Bhe turned her head from the decanters, 
and looked at him over her shoulder. Her eyes rested 
upon him, and then she made haste, and went to him, 
walking prettily with her head in the air. 

He was a type of man seldom seen in these places, 
strong and masculine, with steady eyes, a serenity of 
countenance, and a remarkable dignity of carriage. I'fae 
girl was pleased with this contradiction of herself. He 
opened a new window for her on life, and presented 
a fresh aspect of pleasure to her eyes. She was so 
disastrously weak that strength immediately had a com- 
pelling charm for her ; she was, perhaps, quicker to realise 
it than any other quality in man. She went gladly, as 
children go to a strange package brought by the postman. 

She stood before bim smiling. The tall, clean-ehaven, 
olive-skinned man appeared to be surprised by her 
beauty, but gave no answer to her smile. He asked 
rather brusquely for a cap of coEFee, and turned away to 
take a match for his cigar. But he turned to look at 
her as she filled a cup from the am on the counter ; and 
with her hand on the tap she looked up suddenly, and 
encountered his grave eyes. 

" Well ? " she asked. 

" Well ? " he replied, striking the match. 

" Is that all ? " she pouted. 

" What would you have me say ? " There was no 
change in the serenity of his countenance. 
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6 A London Girl. 

" Something interesting," she answered, passing him 
the cap. " I'm sure jon can say interesting things. 
Think of that nowl" 

She rested her arms on the connter, and looked at 
him with her perilons eyes, gratefully conscious of their 
peril. The longer she looked the more she became 
enamoured of him. A barmaid knows mneh of the 
pleasure of "sudden friendships " ; but in this case it 
was something more than friendship. The beautiful, 
wayward girl was hypnotised by the powerful personality 
of the stranger. He cast a epell apqn her which she 
did not attempt to resist. 

" Well, I will tell yon something that interests me," 
. be said. " I have not been here for fifteen years. This 
is my first visit since boyhood to a place that I once 
knew" — he shrugged his shoulders — "fairly well. I 
have lunched here to-day, almost alone, in a great, 
gloomy chamber that was once crowded with people; 
and now I have come into Vbe bar to drink my coffee, 
and I find this place too, once so packed with men 
and women, almost deserted. What has happened 
to it 9 " 

8he had watched him with shining eyes and hstened 
to him with eager ears. He was a new type to her. 
She was half vexed that her eyes appeared to have 
no peril for him, but she was glad to find herself carried 
away by complete admiration. It was delicious to 
feel in love with a man, with such a man. She 
made " wicked lightnings " of her eyes and leaned 
towards him. 

" It will cheer up soon," she replied. " The pretty 
things will fill up those tables, and the naughty things 
will crowd to the bar ; and then the lights will go np, 
the glassea will jingle, and we shall go pop-bang tUl 
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midnight. Waa that how it went with yoa — bow maoy 
years ago did yoa say ? " 

" Something like that," he said. " Bat I was never 
one of the fiztares." 

" Were yoa very good ? " she asked. 

"Not very good." 

" Were yon downright naaghty ? " 

"No, not downright naaghty," he replied. 

"Why weren't yon?" she demanded. 

" Why 1 " He looked at her with the shadow of dis' 
pleaeare on his laee. 

" Beoaose you're so handsome," she answered. " Ton 
mast have wanted to enjoy yoaraelf. And now," she 
hastened on with the words, " yon aren't old, and yoa 
look BO nioe, I'm Bare yoa can't be really good — not 
stupidly good, I mean." 

He pashed his cap away and came nearer to her. 

"Is it stupid to be good?" he asked, with a note of 
rebuke in his voice. " Don't yon think, when yoa look 
at the old men and the old women in this place, that it 
is stupid not to be good ? " He half turned to the elderly 
woman sitting patiently over her Benedictine. 

Her eyes grew solemn for a moment, and he was 
ashamed of himself for chasing their joyoasness into 
hiding. 

" Tell me about yoorseU," he said quickly. " Do you 
like being here ? " 

The merriment oame back into her eyes, and she 
leaned closer to him. The young man she had called 
Flick nodged his companion at the other end of the bar, 
and nodded towards her with a wink. 

" Do yoa want to know about me ? " she asked. 

"Yes," he answered; "you interest me." 

She looked into his eyes ontil he tamed away. 
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8 A London Girl. 

" Ton interest me a lot," she said. " Ton tease me. 
I want to know about ;ou — don't jou see? Yoa're 
nnoBDal." 

"Ton know Bomething already; I know nothing of 
yon," he replied. " Tell me, do you like this life ? " 
He looked at her as a doctor looks at a patient. 

" Tes, I like it," she answered, taking her arms from 
the bar and standing npright. " Sometimes I like it 
very much. Sometimes, when I've had three or font 
glasses of champagne, I feel it's the most adorable life a 
girt can lire." She leaned suddenly forward and put 
her hand on his. " Don't yon think it is a nice life for a 
pretty girl ? " she asked. 

He withdrew his hand. "I think there mnst be 
drawbacks," he said, "and dangers for a pretty girl." 

She saw bim look at the clock, and she leaned forward 
again. "I dislike it for the standing," she said. "If I 
could sit down all day I should love it. Don't go yet." 
She spoke eagerly. 

" You get tired ? " he asked, taking up his gloves. 

" No, not that. But standing spoils tiie shape of your 
feet. I don't want my feet to he spoiled. I've got the 
prettiest feet in the world. Look ! " 

She stooped down, rested her foot on a case of mineral 
waters, and drew her dress above the ankle. Then she 
looked up at him, flushed and laughing. His eyes were 
fixed upon hers. 

' ' Didn't you look 1 " she asked reproachfully. 

He shook bis head. The young men craned their necks 
over the counter and watched with laughter in their eyes. 
The elderly woman sat patiently over her Benedictine. 

" Men beg me to do that, and often and often I won't; 
but I showed yon without being asked, and you never 
looked 1" 
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She vaa vexed, bat she was more attracted than 
ever. 

" What do they eall you ? " he aaked. 

" Baby," Bhe answered, going to him again. 

He repressed a shudder. 

" Yon deserve something more original," be said. 

" Don't go t " she whispered, as be half tamed 
away. 

"But I must." 

"Don't, don't 1" ^e pleaded. "I want to ask yon 
something. Stay a minute longer — only a minute." 

She felt that joy would be darkened with his departure. 

" Well ? " be asked. 

"Come closer," she said, "and let me whisper it. 
Bend your ear nearer, nearer I " 
. " No," he said, a little coldly. 

" Ton are very unkind." 

"I am many years older than you," he said, half 
smiling at ber, but still stem. 

" Oh, delightful man," she s^id, putting a band upon 
his arm, " I believe you coutd be kind." 

" What do you want to ask me ? " 

Again the look of a critical physician appeared in the 
man's level eyes. 

" I want you to take me out — to dinner, to a theatre. 
Will you?" 

" I'm afraid that ia impossible." 

"Why?" 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

" It is really impossible." 

Her lips hardened, but her eyes halt filled with tears, 
and she turned away. 

" Good-bye," he said, and when ehe looked round be 
was passing through the door. 
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The elderly TOman, with her fingers ronnd the stem 
of her liqnenr glass, smiled at Baby. 

" Goody-goody 1 " she said, io a weary Toiee. 

" I believe he's in lore vith yon, Mrs. Bichaids I " 
answered Baby, smiling again, aiul ehe retamed to the 
young men. 
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CHAPTER II. 

It had been as Baby had prophesied. Orovds flocked 
to the bar, the lights blazed, the glasses jingled, and it 
had been " pop-bang " till midnight. 

And now tins pretty girl, flashed and hot, vith 
sparkling eyes and aching limbs, was in her bedroom 
at the top of the hage establishment. 8be was the 
qneen of the bar, and in small matters she was indulged 
by the wise proprietors; bat among the barmaids, io 
the little feminine repablic of the apper floors, she was 
an humble junior person, and mast n£«ds keep her place 
in the world. She shared a tiny bedroom with another 
girl. 

This companion was short and plethoric, a girl oat of 
Devonshire, with the west coontry's faith in proverbs 
and a stubborn impatience of flippancy and friskiness. 
She reigned over a cigar-stall inside the restaurant near 
the dining hall, and held herself superior to the bar- 
maids. She had tried in the first few nights of their 
companionship to freeze and dull Baby, had tried to 
make the pretty barmaid feel the superiority of the 
cigar-stall; bat she was gradually losing her heart to 
the inferior person, as so many other people did. 

To-night, seated at a rickety table, in petticoat and 
chemise, with her stays rolled up before her, she was 
writing with difficulty a few lines on a picture postcard 
to her parents in the west country. A gas jet projecting 
from the wall fizzed over her head. The narrow window 
which looked on Piccadilly was covered by a grimy 
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lemon-coloored linen blind, which flapped now and then 
in the wind. A deal washetand stood on either side of 
the window ; a low iron bedstead against each wall ; and 
on the farther side of the room, flanking the thin door, 
with ita bracket hook and its little braes handle, were 
painted chests of drawers of the commonest description. 
The crockery was thick and ttgly ; the mled matting 
which covered the floor jarred upon the eye; the wall- 
paper, once a cheap yellow, was faded to a blurred 
shadow. 

Only in one corner of the room was there any attempt 
at decoration, and that was over the bed with the grey 
quilt where Baby slept after her work. Here on the 
wall she had nailed, pinned and strong with cotton, 
a number of photographs, each one representing a man 
who had vowed .to love mi serve her till ber life's end. 
They were signed chiefly with nicknames, but in some 
cases with the full name. 

Into this room came Baby, flashed and beautiful, and 
the girl Ellen turned her head over her shoulder and 
gave her a nod of greeting. " Tired ? " she inquired, 
as the blind which had snatched at the window came 
roughly to rest with the closing of the door. The roar 
of London sounded in the Uttle bedroom. 

" Oh, so tired I " cried Baby. 

Ellen tamed full round and stared at her. There was 
a tone in Baby's voice which was new to her. 

" What's the matter ? " she asked. " Growing seriooa 
at last?" 

Baby threw herself on the bed. 

" I've been and done the maddest thing I eould do. 
I've fallen in love with a man I shall never see again. 
Think of that, now 1 " 

" Stnfll " said Ellen. 
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" Xbe most beaatifal man yon ever saw in yoar life, 
B full-grown m&nl" 

" Get on with 70a 1 " said Ellen. 

" Not & boy, and not a weak, lisping, whisky-soaking 
toper, but a man, a real man 1 " 

She sat up on her bed, and looked defiantly at 
Ellen. 

" I do believe he's a lord I " she cried. " I do, really." 

" Oh, go along with yon! " said Ellen. " Lords don't 
stand drinking at bars any more than soap grows on 
hedges. Have sense." 

" Yoa shoold have seen him. He only came in for 
a moment, and be stood there as straight as a soldier, 
as dignified as a king, and solemn — he was as solemn 
as a clergyman." 

" Well, what if he was ? To bear yon talk, yoa'd think 
I'd never spoken to gentlemen. Hundreds of gentlemen 
come to my stall for cigars — eighteenpenny cigars and 
two-fihilUng cigars. Two sbilliDgs, my giill" Ellen 
tossed her head. 

" I shall never seo him again," said Baby, very 
sorrowfully. " He only came to look at the place afte^ 
years and years of absence, and I know he hated it, and 
1 know he'll never come back." 

" Did he say he loved yon, or any of that rot 7 " asked 
Ellen. 

" No, he didn't say that." 

" Did he look it, or did yoa fancy that he looked it 7 " 



" Any drinks or sweets 9 " 

"No." 

"Well, what are yon making suoh a fnsa aboat? 
People who give nothing for something aren't worth 
an ill wish." 
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Bat^ got up, and kicking off bar afaoes, began to pace 
barefoot np and down the room. 

" I tbink I aball give ap tbis place, give np tbis life," 
sbe said. " I'm beginning to bate it." 

" Teaterday ;ou said it was tbe best place you'd ever 
been in t " 

" Yesterday t " 

" It isn't a3 if he was tbe first man yon ever loved," 
Baid SUeo. bitterly. 

"Heifll" 

Ellen pointed with ber pen to tbe pbotograpba, but 
Baby did not Bee ber. 

"Wbat about tbose darlings?" aaked Ellen, pointing 
witb tbe pen. " Begular barem over yoor pillow, tbat'a 
wbat it is ! " 

Baby looked np, saw tbe pointed pen, and tben went 
to tbe bed and pulled tbe pboti^Bphs from tbe wall. 
" All fools," sbe cried, as she tossed tbem on tbe floor, 
** and Flick Denny tbe worst of tbem all I " 

"It's easier tearing down than patting up," was 
Ellen's only comment. 

Baby sat down on tbe bed. 

" This is a rotten life 1 " she oried. " How am I any 
better than a scullery maid? I work all day and baU 
tbe nigbt, and tben I'm ordered off to bed like a school- 
girl. yfbaA fun do I get out of it ? Hark at tbe bansoms 
and tbe carriages 1 " sbe oried ; and going to tbe window, 
sbe pulled up tbe lemon-coloured blind and craned out 
ber head. Ellen, biting tbe end of bet pen, looked at 
tbe girl's straight legs, her broad back, and ber deep 
chest. 

" It's lovely out there ! " said Baby, drawing in ber 
bead from the wind. " Hansom after hansom, each with 
a man and a woman in it, some of tbem kissing and 
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oaddling, and ftll jingling airay in the bright light as 
free aa the birds ] Wouldn't yon like to be out there, 
Ellen, ont in the beaQtifoI night, with the lamps 
twinkling like etara? Woaldn't ;oa like to have a 
lover's arm roond yoor waist and a lover's lips at yoor 
ear 7 Woaldn't yon like to be driving on and on like 
that ? Yoa know yon would I " 

"Well, what oHt?" 

" Look at me I " cried Baby, BcomfoUy. " I serve 
drinks to women who wear finer clothes than mine, who 
eat better food than I do, and who are free to do what- 
ever they like, while I am looked up and ruled over like 
a Bohoolgirl. Look at my wages; look at m; work! 
Why should I stand it ? " 

" Because yoa've got some decency left," said Ellen ; 
" don't talk like an owL" 

" What's decency ? " demanded Baby. " It's slavery." 

" And what's indecency, then ? " asked Ellen, noddhig 
a virtuoas head. 

Baby began to undress. 

" It's no use talking to you," she said ; " you don't 
understand. Wait till you've seen a handsome man, 
and — and — well, know that he despises yon I " She tried 
to force tears. 

" Because he was good, you want to be wicked ? " 

Baby looked at her. "Yes," she said, "because 
he was good." Then wiUi a little burst of rage she 
cried, " And I will be wicked. I'll live like the others 
do, and I'll drink, and drink, and drink, until I kill 
myself." 

Ellen turned to her writing, finished the message, laid 
down her pen, and put the cork into her penny bottle of 
ink. Then she got np and walked over to Baby. 

"You've torn down those photographs," she said, 
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" bat yoa've got another photograph which WMo'i oq th« 
wall, and which ought to have been there by proper 
rights; go and look at it, little Cockney, it will do yon 
good." 

" I won't," aaid Baby. 

Ellen stepped to the obeet ot drawers, and presently 
retained witii a picture. It was the photograph ot a 
little conBOmptive man with large caTemoue eyea and a 
thin Borrowfol smite on hia lipa. 

" That's your father," said Ellen. 

" He's dead," said Baby, not looking. 

"Do you remember telling me how he acted like a 
mother to yon and the others, kept you clean and 
respectable, bad you confirmed, and took you r^nlar to 
church, when your mother ran away and left him to 
bring you all ap on his fifty Bhillings a week from the 
Stores ? " 

" I'm like my mother," said Baby, " I can't stand 
sordidneas. Put it away and leave me alone." 

" That's the photograph ot a good man, my girl, a 
better man than Flick Denny. Take after him ; try and 
be worthy of him. To bear yon talk," exclaimed Ellen, 
indignantly, " yoa might think you'd never known what 
real love is." 

Baby looked up ai-Ellen, startled by her vehemence. 

"I'm older than yoa. Baby," the other continued, 
" and I've seen many a girl, manya girl out of oar place 
here, go to the devil. Don't yon go to the devil I God's 
wages may be slow, but the pay goes on; the devil's 
stops when you most need it. Trust me." 

"Why should I?" 

Ellen looked at her with anger. " Yoa ought to be 
ashamed to apeak so," she said, flinging the photograph 
npon the bed at Baby's side. " 7oa aren't respectable, 
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or else yon woaldn't talk like that. You've got a low 
mind. You're nothing better than a " 

" Well, they're merrier company than yon." 

" I'm ashamed to breathe the same aii as yoa," cried 
Ellen from the other end of the room. 

"You get your money eerring worse than me," 
answered Baby. 

" A bad, wicked, low girl, that's what yon are I " 

" Wait till yon have my temptations! " 

"And vain!" 

At that moment the gas ceased fizzing ; the flame died 
slowly down, and presently went out. Xhe gas was 
tamed off at the meter. 

Baby sluiced her body with cold water by the lights 
of London streaming through the open windows ; and, 
sleeping, she tumbled the photograph of her dead father 
from the counterpane that enfolded her to the photographs 
strewn upon the floor. 

The ramble of London loanded throogh her dreams. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It was five o'clock, and the restanraDt from end to 
end waa crowded with men and women, A cloud of 
emoke aacended from the level ot their faces and bung 
swirling as though in the weakness of death above 
their heads. The lights in the ceiling shone through 
this grey atmosphere aod gave a golden tone to the 
long chamber. 

Men, two and three deep, stood before the bar, drinking 
and Hmoking. At the tables women of varying ages sat 
talking among themselves, or drinking witii men whom 
they bad attracted to their side. There waa a general 
air of merriment and goodwill in the place. Laughter 
sat on every lip, aod cheerfulness looked from every eye. 
The voioes, clashing and rumbling t<^ther, conjoined in 
a ehoric gossip of content. There was a hum ot brisk 
enjoyment. Pleasantness prevailed at the feast. And 
over the heads ot the women, just above the mirrors, 
were the words of a motto from the writings ot Bacon 
" Little else to do but sit still and perish." They sat 
there oblivious of the architect's irony, laughing and 
jesting. 

Baby was busy, and her name was called by many a 
man in the pock ot humanity straining over ^e bar to 
gain her attention. "Baby, come here a moment; I 
want to introduce you to a friend ot mine." "I say, 
Baby, I've got a tip for you. Here I " She looked up 
from her glasses and decanters with a nod and a smile, 
and went to them one after another as fast as she could. 
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AU the barmaidB were bae; with bottles, decanters, and 
taps. 

But presently a voice Bounded in Baby's ear which aet 
her heart beating with a strfuge delight. She turned 
with wide eyes. 

" Can I speak to yon ? " 

" I thought yoa would never oome baok ! " she cried, 
laughing. 

She beckoned him to tha end of the bar, where the 
marble counter ended in a wooden flap giving entrance 
and exit to the barmaids. Making the men gathered 
there move away, she invited him to lean over and talk 
to her. The other men stared at this tall grave per- 
sonage inquiringly, and a stout elderly woman sitting 
at the table before the flap sat her hair straight in the 
glass behind her, and turned to attract his attention. 
It was Mrs. Richards, the woman who had sat over her 
Benedictine on his first visit. 

"I am so glad you have come back," Baby said, 
laughing in her delight. "Do yon know that? I 
cried over yon last night 1 I did ! I thought you would 
never, never, never come back; and I love you more 
than everybody in (he whole world. Think of that, 
now I Honour bright, I do I " 

He was regarding her with the same tender sternness, 
the same look of affectionate pity ; but she was so happy 
in his presence that she was unaware of his freedom 
from her attractions. 

" You asked me something yesterday," be said, " and 
I refused." 

"To take me out?" she cried, eagerly. 

"Yes." 

"AndyoQ will?" 

^•Tes." 
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"When? Oh, when, yon delieiouB man ? " she cried, 
laaghing in his eyes, and taming in her triumph to 
look at the other men before her. " Shall it be to-night 
— this very, very night ? I am tree at seven, quite free 
till midnight, and if you like I will be free after mid- 
night for ever and ever. There 1 What do you think 
of that?" 

Somebody called her away, and he Btood there halt 
taBcinated and half repelled by the scene about him. It 
was London, thia hot and crowded bar, a real part of 
the real London, and the same scene was multiplied by 
all the drinking places in the metropolis till the popula- 
tion filling them could be numbered by hundreds of 
thousands. Hundreds of thousands ! He thought of 
the waste of it, the waste of men's lives and women's 
lives, then of the horror of it, the horror of its on- 
shomed trafficking ; and then he thoaght of the meaning 
of it — the meaning it had tor civiUsation rather than for 
religion. 

Someone pulled his coat, and he turned round. The 
stoat woman was smiling at him, and nodded with her 
head to the chair at her aide. " Come and talk to me," 
she said. 

" I am sorry," he said, " but I am engaged." 

"Give me a brandy-and-soda, then," she asked, 
good-naturedly. 

He sickened at the creature, and pretended that he 
did not hear her. She had filled him with a strange 
nausea, and strengthened him in his present deter- 
mination ; for as their eye& met, and her voice sounded 
in his ears, fancy filled his mind with the horrid thought 
that this poor creature, blotched and bloated, thick with 
powder and paint, and bung about with tawdry finery, 
was Baby twenty years hence — the pretty, graceful, and 
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TivAciooB gill in tlie years of womanhood. He sbaddered 
at the vision. The girt was so beaatifnl. 

Be felt ill at ease in the bar, and deaiied to be oat 
in the air. He could picture the Man ot Borrows 
breathing quickening words of consolation into the 
bruised soul of a tender and beautiful girl, but imagi- 
nation refused to see the Consoler bowing down the 
heaven of His compassion to levels such as these. And 
yet 

The load voices of the men, the glitter in their animal 
eyes, the scorching colour in their dense faces, sickened 
and disgusted him. The boldness of the women, the 
coarseness of their manners, the vulgar pretentiousness 
of their garments, filled him with an impatient eon- 
tempt. Sin here was stripped ot its romance, and was 
empty ot that compelling sorrowfulness which makes it 
seem in moments of ecstasy deserving of the Eucharist. 
It was horrid; it was sordid; it was unworthy. And 
yet 

The girl came back to him. 

" You look so solemn t " she cried. " Too remind me 
of— shall I tell you?— ot Christ 1 " 

She said it in a whisper, her eyebrows raised, the 
consciousness that she would shock him in her shining 
eyes, half serious, halt mischievous. 

"And this place is like hell," she went on, "only a 
comfortable and pleasant hell. You look odd here. Yon 
make the place look horrid. I don't think it suits you. 
Does it?" 

" It doesn't," he said ; " and it doesn't suit you. Look 
for a moment at the woman behind me." 

She glanced over his shoulder. "Oh, that's only 
Mrs. Bioharda. You saw her yesterday; don't you 
remember? She's not a bad sort, really. Poor old 
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dear I She does get tipsy Bometimes. bnt then, yon 
BM, sbe'B getting on now. Bat never mind her. Tell 
me about to-night." 

He Eirranged to meet ber near St. James's Ghnrcb 
Boon after aeven, and raising his hat to her, passed oat 
of the bar, a mystery, a rebake to the sordid traffic ol 
the place. Bat that trafQo had broagfat commotion into 
his philosophy. 

" Like Christ ! " he thonght to himself, and walked 
swiftly throagh the darkening streets as though to escape 
from the idea. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In one of the smaller restaarants abont St. James's 
this man and this -woman dined together. He engaged 
a private room, a small and rather stu% chamber on 
the second floor, with orange-oolonred vails, crimson 
hangings, and clumsy gold cornices. Throogfa the meal 
he allowed her to chatter freely to him about the playa 
she bad seen, the mnsic-balls she had visited, and all 
the general gossip of her life, watching her and ap- 
praising ber character as a student of personality. Her 
voice was full of girlish frivolity. 

Now, with the servants out of the room and the red 
lights shining npon the cleared table and the bowl of 
white lOies in the centre, be checked her, and asked her 
to listen patiently to what he would say to bet. The 
French clock on the mantelpiece, with the swinging 
pendulum visible in the mirror behind it, struck nine. 

She brought her chair round to bim, pushed the 
cnrls from her forehead under the broad brim of her 
black bat, and then smiled at him with inviting and 
mischievous passion. " I will listen to you for ever and 
ever," she said, with ber hands pressed against her grey 
blouse. A red rose gleamed there. 

He poshed his chair a little back, looking away from 
her to the thick curtains drawn across the windows. In 
the same instant, never having taken her eyes from bis, 
she shd suddenly forward, fell upon her knees before 
him, and, with her arms folded across bis lap, asked him 
with a smile to make her his mistiesa. She did it so 
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eimpty, so natarallj, like a child asking tor a toy, thai 
he was surprised into silence. 

He leaned forward and put a hand tenderly apon her 
shoulder, shaking his head. 

" I would be 80 good with you I " she pleaded. 

"Good?" 

" Why do you look at me so sadly ? " she protested, 
shaking the bangles from her wrist. "Why don't you 
smile? Why don't yoa kiss me? Kiss me I Do 
kias me!" 

She stretched up her young face to him, the red lips 
pouting to his, the lids heavy above her eyes. 

He shook his head again. 

" Do you love me ? " she cried. 

He answered slowly, " As M you were my daughter." 

" Your daughter ! " 

"I would be aa tender to yon as a parent, and save 
you from the sorrows of the world," he said, steadying 
hia eyes upon her, as though to subdue her will to his. 

" Kot to be loved is the worst sorrow of all," she cried. 

" To sink in the scale is the bitterest," he said. " You 
must not sink. Yon must not become soiled and tarnished 
and withered with your own contempt. I want you to 
be a happy woman. You are made for happiness. If I 
thought you were an ordinary coquette, with the business 
of the bar skilfully learned and skilfully practised, I fear 
I should not try to do yoa a service. That kind of thing 
does not interest me. I am not a good enough man to 
realise the lovableness which perhaps exists — it is said 
to exist — in every degree of weakness. But I am just 
good enough to know that your joy and your gaiety and 
your charm are not artificial, but are real, as real as a 
summer day, and so I want to preserve them, and to 
keep you sweet through youi life. Do you understand ? 
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It IB because yon are so fair and fresh that I want to 
save jou from — from becoming lUce that old woman in 
the bar." 

She was watching him with the smile melting into 
serioosneBs thtoi^h the deeps of her eyes, looking np at 
him, with her arms across hia knees. 

" I am glad yon call me fair and fresh," she said. 

" You most always be so." 

" Yon are langhing at me 1 " she cried. " Everything 
fades and dies. Whether I am good or bad, my good 
looks will go, and my good spirits will go, and then I 
shall be old and doll and stupid. Think of that I I 
shall, really. I have seen young people, and I have 
seen eld people. Oh, it is so nice to he yonng. I lore 
being young. I don't want to think about being old. 
You know that I shouldn't interest you in the least if I 
were old ; should I ? It's only because I am yonng and 
high-spirited that you hare been kind to me. Yon didn't 
want to ' save ' the other girls in the bar — they are older 
than I am — or poor old Mrs. Eichards. Did you ? " 

"That bar is not the school in which a girl should 
learn her lesson of life," he said, blinking his eyes. " It 
is damnable that you should be there. I want you to 
leave it. I want yon to let me get you something 
better." 

" You want to make me good ; and I want you to make 
me happy ! " she cried. " Why won't you make me 
happy ? Don't talk any more about being good ; talk 
about love. Ah I do talk about love — love I " She dwelt 
yearningly on the soft word. 

" Listen ! " he said, holding her from him. " I love 
yon as a father loves his child, and it freezes the blood in 
my veins to hear you use the word in that fashion. Do 
you understand me? I love yon as a father. Ton are a 
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ehild to me. When you wen in your eradle I knev the 
life of that bar in which you stand all day tike a flower 
in a butcher's shop. Do yoa think life has left me in 
the same mood as I was in then ? Does it seem to you 
that life is a perpetual sameness — no modifications, no 
spiritual changes? That is because yon are so com- 
pletely a child. No ; yon must listen to me. Put out 
of your head all thought of that kind of love between us. 
I care for you now as a father for his child, and some 
day you will learn to care for me as a daughter cares for 
her father." 

She got up from the stufi^ claret-coloured carpet, and 
walked away from him. 

" Ton mustn't preach to me any more," she said hotly, 
brnahing her knees. " You mustn't, really. I simply hate 
it. It makes me feel as it I should fly into a passion." 

"I am not preaching; I am offering to do yon a 
kindness." 

" Ton seem to me the handsomest and the strongest 
man I have ever seen ; and I love yon as a girl is meant 
to love the man who really influences her : with all the 
passion in her body and all the desire in her mind — you 
know what I mean — and then you talk to me, talk to me," 
she cried bitterly, "of being a father to me! I can't 
stand it. I hate yon to talk like that. It's silly." 

" Do yoa hate me when I offer to take you out of that 
horrid place, and give you a nicer life?" 

" Yea, because it's all part of the same sermon." 

" Will yon let me do it ? " 

She turned round and came to him. 

"Tell me what you understand by goodness, by being 
good. Is it going to church, and saying prayers, and 
stifling all the joy in your nature? I've tried that I " 

" No, not that. Qoodness means following the highest 
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pleaanres instead ol the lowest. It means getting the 
best oat of lite iostead of tbe vorst. It means simpUcit; 
instead of snperflaify, a joy in fine things and a desire 
for eatisfactioD which endures. Now, listen to me ; do. ' 
Hear what I have to say. 7oq langh at a woman who 
wears a vnlgar hat ; so goodness langhs at vice, which is 
chiefly a folly. Goodness pities vice, is sorry tor it. 
The man who appreciates great piotores or fine music 
lan^s at the person who loves silly pictures and stnpid 
masic, jnst as yon laugh at the vulgar hat. The world 
is always moving on, learning to appreciate something 
better. Do you understand ? The bar in which you 
spend your days is a place of inexpressible horror to me. 
The men are hke avine, the women like summer files 
crawling over the snows of winter. The love of which 
you speak is a madness to me ; it is like the claim of a 
maniac who is hideous and depraved that she is be&ntif al 
and bewitching. I am not a religious man, but I am an 
educated man. I have moved away from tavern love, 
and have seen the highest and most imperishable forms 
of that ardour. There is a love higher than such a love 
as you fling at my feet. You know there is a higher 
love. Yon know that such a love as you speak oi ends 
in degradation, loathing of self, and a horrible loneliness 
at the end. And you know that there is a love which 
lasts, beautiful and consolatory, to the end of life, a love 
which warms the homes of men, and lights up the black- 
ness of the grave, and shows a door leading through to 
hope and peace and satisfaction. You know that ; it is a 
knowledge implanted in the brain of every mortal. I am 
not asking yon anything difficult, or telling you some- 
thing that yoo cannot comprehend. You know, don't 
yoR, thai there is a noble love as well as a foolish 
love ? " 
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" Why don't yon preach that sennon to Mrs-RichardB? " 
Bbe cried, watching him oat of level eyes. 

He Btood up, and moved towards her. "Don't 
mock," he said quietly. "I want with all my soul to 
save you." 

" Save me ! " she cried, with a laugh. " Why, you 
have done the other thing. I have long been standing 
on a precipice, waiting to fall and fearing to fall ; and 
now you have given me the push which sends girls 
over — over, over, over, with a rush and a spin and 
a good-bye hope, down to the rocks and the black 
waters I I'm going to be bad now. Downright bad. 
You've made me. So there ! " 

She was flnshed, and her eyes shone with a burning 
passion. As he looked at her be felt the powerlessness 
of virtue to save vice that is young and glad. 

"All your sermon has meant nothing to me," she 
laughed, with a defiant Ught in her eyes. " I have only 
heard a word of it here and there, just a little haunting 
word like the hymn tunes of Sunday-school I I have 
heard nothing of the whole thing, because I have been 
thinking so hard. I have been thinking how far out of 
my reach is the goody-goody, how little taste I have for 
such a life as you must live, and, therefore " — she broke 
into a laugh — " how much wiser of me it is to choose 
the life for which I have a talent. I remember hearing 
in church once that Christ could only save those who 
wanted to be saved. Toa must know that. Nobody can 
save those who don't feel any desire to be saved. I 
don't want to be saved. Honestly I don't ! When I . 
heard that sermon I said to myself, ' Do I want to be 
saved ? * And I couldn't say. Now I can. I don't want 
to be saved. No, not I ! Oh, yes, it is so. And I will 
tell you a wonderful thing, dear papa I " 
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" Ah, don't ! " he pleaded. 

" Yes, yes, a most wonderful thing. If yon had 
oome to me, and bad said, ' Little woman, I love you 
with all my heart, and I hate to see Buch a beautiful 
flower in such a hideous vase; so I am going to take yoo 
out of that Dwty vase, and wear you in my own nice 
buttonhole, and wherever I go you shall go, and yon 
shall learn to be as clean and fresh and good as I am ' — 
if you had said that, if you had said, ' I will make you 
my mistress, and I will teach you to love the best 
pictures, the best music, and ' — what was the other item 
on theprt^raimne? — oh, yes, 'and (iie test hats' — why, 
I would have danced with joy, and I would have covered 
yoor mouth with the kisses of gratitude, and I would 
hare been good and faithful to you all the days of my 
life." 

He moved towards her, with bis band out. 

" No, " ahe said, '* no ! I must tell you. Instead of 
giving me that natural love which you call wickedness, 
that love which would have made me good like yon, yon 
give me goodness itself, goodness which makes me desire 
wickedness as I never desired it before. When I am 
with very bad people I half desire goodness ; but when I 
am with good people I altogether desire wickedness. Do 
you see? That is the push you have given me. I am 
going DOW. I am going back to the butcher's shop. And 
I hope — oh, I hope I ahall never see you again." She 
picked ap her veil and gloves. 

" Ton fill me with misery," he said. 

" Mrs. Bichards would have been a better subject tor 
yonr sermon," she cried, pantiiig. " Tou should never 
preach to the young, to the pretty, pretty young . Hey, 
tra la la t hey, tra la la ! " She hummed as she pinned 
on her veil, and looked at herself in the mirror over the 
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mantelpiece with daring odmiratioD. Her hands were 
trembling. 

" I conld do BO moch to serve yon," he said, quietly. 

" Don't you aee," she laughed, " that there are some 
people in the world trying to be good, and other people 
who do not wish to be good at all? All the trouble 
comes because the two won't leave each other alone. 
Please leave me tdone." 

" Bat you are not like that 1 " 

" I am. I hate seriouBneBS ; I hate it. I want joy. 
La la la, la la la I " 

" Let me tell you why I oame back to you to-day." 

" I know, to preach me a sermon." 

"A baby girl of whom I am very fond put it into my 
bead. I was playing with her yesterday at tea, and 
suddenly as she looked np langhing into my eyes I 
thought oi yon. I thought that you were once a child 
innocent of the follies and degradations of life, and loved 
and watched over by kind parents. Then I thought that 
you really had shown a liking for me, and I felt that I 
must return to yon and use Uiat friendliness to save you 
from the place in which you live. I thought I might 
influence yon. Won't you let me even now ? It is so 
short a time since you were a child. You can't have 
forgotten your mother I Won't you let me be your 
friend ? " 

She was touched by his pleading, and conscious of his 
sincerity. " You are ever so high above me," she said ; 
"you don't understand, you can't understand. I suppose 
yon are a very great man, with crowds of admiring friends 
round you, and nothing but goodness all about you. 
What are you, I wonder ? I told you this afternoon 
yon reminded me of — ah, don't let us talk of it any more. 
I am just an ordinary little Loudon girl, and I want to 
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be happy, and I simply can't be serioae. Don't be angry 
with me. I didn't mean everything I said just now. I 
lilie you, and I admire you, and I shall love to think of 
you always. There ! Let us shake hands." 

" You are standing in a most terrible peril," he said, 
slowly. " Let me take you oat of that place." 

" What could you do with me ? " 

" I will What would you ask ? " 

" A cottage in the country, with roses over the door, 
and liUes under the shade of the trees, and a httle green 
plot of grass leading to a pond with tiny golden ducks 
swimming in the ripples." 

" Do you mean that ? " 

" But I haven't finished. Inside the cottage, red 
curtains, and old black furniture with shiny brass 
handles, and chintz wall papers, and a cosy bed all white 
dimity and pink curtains, and in the house for ever and 
ever. You, sitting with me, talking with me, singing 
with me, laughing with me, and loving me ! " 

She laughed, and flung a boa about her neck. 

" You see, I ask too much. Isn't it a pity that 
happiness is always the impossible, and goodness always 
the undesirable ? Now I must go. I really must. No, 
we mustn't talk any more; we mustn't talk any, any 
more ; and we must never look in each other's eyes any, 
any more. Nevermore ! Isn't that a sad word 1 Never- 
more I Hark at it ; and think of it coming to yon in 
your sleep through the rain and the wind for ever and 
ever and ever. Nevermore/ Only think ! " 

He felt the impossibility of serving her, and through 
his sub-conscious mind flashed the paralysing thought of 
souls doomed from creation unto such ends as hers. 
Only those who desire to be saved! No hope for the 
rest ! If he brought all the persuasion of all the 
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congregated churches to thia girl they conld not eave 
her. Here was eonfueion for philosophy, realism for 
idealism. Doomed from her mother's womb ! Nothing 
to do bat ait etill and perish I 

" And now you mast ring and pay the , bill," she said, 
going to the door. " I will come back to yoa presently." 
She tamed and smiled at him lovingly, laughter and 
mischief in her bright eyes, and then passed out, 
bumming a tune. 

8he never came back. 

* • » » • 

There were two hours before she need return to the 
restaurant, but she bent her steps in that direction, 
longing for the homely familiarity of the scene. 

Near the door someone touched her arm. 

" Little Baby 1 Little beautiful Baby, dressed like a 
duchess I" 

It was the young man she bad called Flick. 

" Take me ydth you," she said. 

" Take you with me ? My goodness, I should think I 
would. You shall come and have supper with me, and 
you shall laugh till yoa love me." 

" And we'll have heaps and heaps ot champagne, won't 
we. Flick?" 

He looked down at her eagerly. 

" We will, Baby, heaps of it. It shall flow like a flood. 
And after " 

" Yes," she said, " after, after I Take me in a hansom. 
Quick ! Choose a nice horse, Flick." 

" By heavens, you're an angel," he said. "I knew you 
would relent some day. Every girl develops, if you 
give her time." 

And Baby never went back to her restaurant. 
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CHAPTER I. 

8doh natnr«8 as the little Iiondon barmaid's do not 
easily repent, but their omi actions Till Bometimea ston 
them and frightQn them so that they are moved to 
scream alond like a child alarmed by the darknegs. 

Her hand bad been Bqaeeeed bo often over the ooonter, 
letters from tiie unirersities and Sandhnrst and £rom 
r^limental barracks had so often poured confessions ot 
love into her laughiog mind, and ^e had been so accns- 
tomed to the spontaneous fiirtations and the roagh-riding 
friecdshipB of the bar, that she had come to think at last 
that all the world existed only for this game ut love- 
making, this seznal merrymaking. Art, philosophy, and 
religion were entirely — and, I think, naturally — beyond 
the bounds of her personality. She bad not the capacity 
for high and serious matters. 

Her name of "Baby" was the property of bow many 
men? She was called by it as familiarly as children 
speak about a pet animal in the Zoolt^cal Gardens. 
They held her band in theirs; they bought her bonbons ; 
they entreated her to drink with them ; they took her to 
dinner, to the play, and to supper ; they professed them- 
selves overwhelmingly in love with her, frankly and 
imploringly, but with never an ofFer of marriage. She 
never expected that, and never resented the love-tnaking. 
Besent it I Was it not the business of life, the daily 
comedy of the crowded bar ? Probably she never credited 
herself with the possession of htmonr — an inapplicable 
word for her in this matter — and perhaps she never 
d2 
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Berionaly believed thafc aa; Qod in any possiblfl heaven 
took the Bmallest interest in her doings. 

So, on the morrow of the night when she had taken the 
plunge from sordid respectability into honest vice, she 
was conBciona of no stirring of repentance, experienced 
no drowning, deafening, and anffocating wave of remorse; 
bat she telt as she came oat from the little stuffy hotel 
in which she had slept, and stood in Hba snn-flooded 
streets of the moving city, stonned, dazed, and frightened. 

She bad tossed away her girlhood, and stood there a 
woman, but a woman with only one appeal to the com- 
passion and the interest of men. She was a woman now, 
a woman without a place in the homes ol men. She did 
not reflect upon this; she was merely oonscions of a 
great loneliness. Alone 1 Yes, she was quite alone in 
the world. It seemed to her that she had suddenly been 
lifted into the air and set down in a city where none 
knew her, and where her language was not nnderstood. 
She was a stranger in a strange land. 

It is the dreadfullest situation for a young gitl to stand 
alone in a huge city, bereft of every trieai and without 
the means of appeal to friendship. In London, where 
male and female hawks watch at every street comer and 
every railway station for young girls, it is a situation 
which passes rapidly, and £aby half knew that she 
would soon find her feet and would soon discover herself 
surrounded with willing friendship ; bat for the moment 
she was dazed by her isolation, her dwarfing separation, 
her haunting and her mocking loneliness. She wanted 
to scream and tell everybody that she was frightened. 

She had breakfasted in the hotel, and she bad money 
in her purse, but she bad neither home nor wardrobe. 
She dared not go back to the restaurant, and she knew 
not how to get rid of the hours till the evening, when 
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the young man to vhom she had sorrendered herseU had 
promised to meet her. 

But the sun cheered her, and presently she took 
refuge in that pleasant open-air companionship of the 
Londoner, the top of an omnibus. It pleased her to be 
moving, to be doing something, and she enjoyed like a 
child the olimb to the 'bos top. Then, as she sat on the 
jolting 'bus, the good, sweet west wind of autumn blew 
about her, singing at her ears, wafting her pretty curls 
from her forehead, and pelting her eyes with frealmess 
and good hope. The colour mounted to her cheeks. 

She drew the air to her lungs and smiled into the face 
of morning. Men walking briskly to their clubs and to 
their merchandise looked up at her, dipping with the 
movement of the 'bus, which was like a boat on chafing 
seas, and felt healthier for the sight of her. She looked 
over their heads, smiling into the distance, her hand at 
her hat brim, thinking of nothing but her freedom — 
a radiant young creature, full of life. 

Bhe felt like a child playing truant from school, and 
was now far more concerned with what they were saying 
about her in the bar than with what she had done last 
night. She was like a boy who fears the cane of his 
schoolmaster long after he has left school. 

As the 'buB approached the end of Ficcadilly she 
caught a glimpse of the Park's greenness over grey stone 
and iron railing. It seemed like a charming garden to 
her, and she determined to get off the vehicle and walk 
under the autumn trees. 

The son was assuming greater power, and the graM 
of the Park shone and twinkled with the Ught of it. The 
paths were crisp under the feet, for there had been frost 
in the night. A pleasant odour of dying leaves hung in 
the fresh an:. The rumble of wheels died away. The 
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broad, monmftil tan of the Bow, with a blue haze in the 
distance, stretched itself before her like a fallow field. 
A host of sparrows squealed in a communal squabble 
among the shrubs and the bushes. A couple of broad- 
backed pigeons hopped over the iron railing guarding 
the grass-lined shrubberies and waddled to her feet with 
heads cocked on one side, the yellow, shining eyea 
expectant of crumbs. 

It was becoming more and more diverting, this freedom 
of hers. She was a runaway girl with a spirit of mischief 
toling her coarse. She smiled to herself, and ran up 
and down the scale of laughter in her mind. It was 
delicious to be naughty like this. What was Ellen saying 
of her ? What theory was Francis the waiter propounding, 
with, wrinkled forehead and widespread fat hands, to the 
proprietors in their office on the first floor 7 And the 
costomers crowding the bar in the afternoon — what 
would they say? What a lark! 

Nurses with their children passed her. Bo^ and 
girls walked by hand in hand talking with tremendous 
seriousness, and toddling infants stumbled against her, 
and looked up into her eyes, crowing. A little girl 
driving her two brothers with bright leather reins pulled 
them up in front of her, and they pawed the ground with 
their little gaitered feet, and finorted with their dncking 
heads, setting the silver bells jangling round their waists. 
Their faces were rosy with the exercise, their breath 
like incense round their faces. She moved out of their 
way, and answered the self-conscious grin of the girl 
with a nod and a bright smile, the nurses paused in 
their gossiping to look at her, and as she passed turned 
round to study her clothes. They were envious of her 
divine beauty, and gratefully suspicious of her virtue. 

She sat down on one ol the seats and looked about 
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her. In the distaaoe she oanght eight of a man approuh- 
ing, and v&tched him. He amased her the nearfir he 
came. He was a little mao, mUh a stoop, and walked 
mincingly. She took hiB appearance in qoiokly : a deer- 
stalker hat pressed over the ears, and, at the back, 
ahnoet resting on the collar ol his coat ; an old-fashioned 
frock coat bnttoned over the breast, with a handkerchief 
bulging from an outside pocket ; a tomed^down linen 
collar with a tiny black bow over the stud ; neat black 
shoes and black tronsers ; onder one arm an ombrella, 
and in the hand of the other arm several books. An 
amnsing spectacle. 

Nearer to her, she looked np at his face. It mta gr^- 
coloured, with blurred, moist, almond-shaped eyes, and 
a nose that drooped over a clipped iron-grey moustache. 
The lips were firm and judicial ; the chin was long and 
humorous. The whole countenance was pencilled with 
spidery lines, and the neck was loose and corded. 

He amased her, and she smiled to see him minting 
along under the big trees. He looked up, caught her 
gaze, and instantly the long weak eyes lighted up, and the 
wrinkles broke into the creases of laughter. She laughed 
outright at the transition. 

He checked at the laughter, and nodded to her, half 
raising the book-laden band to the brim of his hat. 
" You are enjoying yourself ? " he asked, pleasantly, and 
ducking his head again, " yes ? " 

" Yes," she said, and laughed again. 

He laughed too, and ducked his head a great many 
times, showing beautiful white teeth. 

" Mademoiselle is the first very happy person I have 
met in England," he cried, working his body about with 
sheer pleasure. " It is so good to meet happy people ; 
is it not BO ? Eh ? Good— very good I " 
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He drew nearer to her, beaming apon her oat of lis 
weak e;e8 and rolling his head with pleasure at the 
Bight of her. 

" I see you smile," he said, *' and I say to myself, 
■ The heavens have opened I ' I hear you laugh, and I 
say, ' It is France I ' Ah, mademoiBelle, the beautiful 
girl who is merry is the light of the earth. And you are 
very beantifnl," he oried with ' growing seriousness, 
peering nearer to her face. " Indeed, yon are divine ; you 
are magnificent. Eh, but" — he tossed his books upon 
the chair at her side, polled out a pair of spectacles from 
his coat pocket, and thrust them excitedly before his 
eyes — "beautiful indeed, a vision, a world's wonder, 
a qneen of women ! Tell me, mademoiselle, where is 
your palace, that I may come and worship you 7 " 

He sat down beside her, and leaning forward, peered 
up into her face, a delightful old man worshipping beauty 
with open devotion. The more the laughter rippled 
from her red lips the wider became his eyes, and the 
more voluble his admiration. "A divinity," he ex- 
claimed, "something rare in women, a new thing I 
You are joyous ; mademoiselle is joyous t " 

" And yet," she said, " I have no home. I am an 
outcast. Is that amusing?" 

"It is certainly droll," he laughed, twitching his 
eyebrows and showing his white teeth, " but it is a joke 
to be ended. Ton have only to whistle, and a palace will 
open its gates to you. But I do not understand. Tell 
me about these things. Yon can trust me ; oh yes, I 
am a man to be trusted with ladies' secrets." 

"Last night!" she said, speaking with mocking 
seriousness. 

" Yes, yes," he said, "it is always in the night, these 
things." 
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" I ran awfty ! " 

"Too ran away?" 

She nodded her head. " For good and all." 

" Yon ran away from papa and mamma ? '* 

"I ran away from papa, BOoh a serioaa, edemn 
papa." 

" Oh, those papas are no good ! " he said, impatiently. 
" They do not nnderstand. They are bo Btupid." 

" This papa was too good ; he frightened me with his 
goodnesB," she said. 

" I tell yoa what," he Baid, nodding bis bead ; " good- 
ness is ruining the world. I am proving it in my new 
book. Ton shall read it. This goodness is a mad dog ; it 
is killing joy, it is killing art, it is. killing literature, and 
it is killing society. Look at yonr papers ; I open them 
to read for amusement, and I £nd moral lectures and 
sbilling fnnds for boots for the poor, and a whole lot of 
silly stupid storim about starving people 1 Look at your 
plays, vulgarity and sermons ! Look at your literatare, 
religion and servant-girls! And soeie^ killing itself 
with bridge and baccarat, and racing and shooting, 
because there is no joy in life, no pretty play of love ! 
Ah, one of our novelists spoke the great tmtb; it 
demands an Aspasia, mademoiselle, for a golden age. All 
the great periods have bad their Aspasias. They are the 
music, the poetry, of their times. Oh yes, but we are so 
Btupid ; you are so stupid in England. Yon have no con- 
versation here, no art. It is because your duchesses open 
bazaars instead of their own white arms. Ha, ha ! That 
is a good jest. But is it not so ? All dullness, and prayer- 
meetings, and hypocrisy, and Judaism t Ob, those Jews ! 
No joy I Joy is wicked. You are wicked ! MyOod, how 
wick^ yoa are to laugh so deliciously ; and yoa are 
damned for ever and ever, damned in fire and nasty 
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Dante smells for nmning avay from that good papa vho 
18 80 Bolemn. Boh I it makeame angry, this — this — this 
Tommy-rot I " 

She had anderBtood only the drift of hia words, and 
was langhing to find herself in such tnnefol company, 
half perplexed by the personality of this old Frenchman 
in Boedy blaok clothes. 

"And yoQ have run away, and yon will go on the 
stage; is that it?" he asked. 

She shook her head, " I have began my new life 
already," she said. 

"Begnn it already I What is it? Tell me that. Eh?" 

" I began it last night," she said, etill smiling. " Don't 
you onderatand ? " 

His eyebrows shot up. " Ah ! yon are in love ? " 

She shook her head. " It was jost anybody." 

Instantly the langhter went from his face. He grew 
more interested, and atndied her elosely. " Now this is 
serions," he said, " very serious indeed. We moat talk 
this over." 

" It is not serious at all," she langbed. " It is jast 
ordinary. I thought yon hated seriousness." 

" Yes, yes, bat the first step t The first step, made- 
moiselle I Too are very young, you are very beautiful, 
and they do not understand these things in London. 
Yon see, in England such a step goes downward, not 
upward. Is it not? In France you might climb from 
such a step up and np; in another age you would 
assuredly have climbed to a throne ; yes, it is so. But 
in these times, and in England — ah, mademoiselle, your 
streets are very cruel to pretty women." 

He sat back in his chair, huddled np, his arms folded 
over his chest, and his thin legs crossed, one shoe swing- 
ing backwards and forwards. His face was wrinkled 
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into the deepest thought, and his eyes were hall closed. 
His spectooles had slipped to the tip of his nose. 

"Yoa mastn't bother about me," she said, toaching 
his arm. " I shall look after myself." 

" Ah, my God I " he cried ; " what brays women joa 
English are ! Tee, there is none like yoa. Ton have 
taken the step, yon have awakened to the new knowledge, 
and yoa are qaite alone in this great howling beast of a 
city, and yon say, ' I shall look after myself ; do not 
bother aboat me.' Ab, mademoiselle, that is fine 1 I 
take my hat off to snob oonrage. It is the finest in the 
world. Yon are so yotmg, so very yoong, and yon are 
qnite alone, and yon say, 'Do not botbet aboat me.' 
Yoa do not weep ; yoa do not clasp yoar hands. Ton — 
yoa play ttie game ! " 

He started saddenly, and looked at her. " Yon are 
telling me the trath ? Yoa have taken the first step ? " 

She nodded, blushing and smiling. 

" And yoa cannot go back I It is too late, eh ? " 

"Yes." 

He bnried himself in thooght again. 

" It isn't courage really," she said, " because I bare 
known all about it tor a long time. I was a barmaid till 
yesterday, and I have seen heaps of things. I know how 
people live. I know one or two who will show me." 

"What?" he cried, smiting his knee with a yellow, 
clenched fist ; " yoa will become like one of these women ? 
Never I I say it, never, young lady ! Such a life is 
depravity, and chicanery, and lying. It ends in rags 
and the gutter. It is not the joy you are seeking ; it is 
the joy starved and beaten and kicked into the gutters 
by rehgion. Passion is a beaotifal flower ; it is natural ; 
it loves the sun and refreshing showers ; it is always 
clean and sweet. You shall, have passion. Yoa shall 
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have joj. Not anybody and everybody, but one who 
vill adore yon and poor his wealth at your teet 1 I will 
find him. I know the man, To<morrow morning I will 
Bay to him, ' I have fotuid the jewel of the world ; come 
uid Bee.' And he will come, and he will fall before your 
feet, and he will say, ' Make me yoor slave I ' Tes, it 
shall be bo." 

She laughed outright, thinking that he was one of 
London's thousand eccentrioB. " You are like a fairy," 
she said. 

" Ah 1 yoo do not know me. But wait ; yon shall 
know me yet. I am somebody, I tell yon. Have yon 
heard of Victor Gravier, the writer o! great books ? No? 
Well, yon shall hear of him, and read his books. I will 
read Qiem to yon. Do you know what my books say? 
They say that religion is a superstition, and that from 
this Bopetstition comes unnatural moraUty, and from 
unnatural morality, what ? Why, all the sorrows and 
sufferings in the world, and all the problems of politics. 
Nature has no problems, only man. It is the priestB, 
mademoiselle, that damnable race of men 1 They have 
killed literature ; they have killed art ; they have killed 
conversation ; they have killed joy. And furthermore — 
listen well — tbey have killed virtue. Yes, I tell yon, 
virtue. Virtue is truth, and not a he ; virtue is a beauti- 
ful and joyous thing ; it rejoices in the beautiful and 
joyous things in the world, and it lives always beautifully. 
But this virtue which thniBta women into the streete, 
which goes to bed cheerfully while human beings are 
locked up in prisons and madhouses Hke wild animals, 
which overeats and overdrinks while the other end of 
the scale, Uving in pigsties, starves and dies, which per- 
petuates in its damnable hospitals the miserable wretches 
whom nature would cleverly kill, and which puts • 
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wonnded animfti out of its miser;, bat leaves the cancer 
patient to all the — ah !->-loiig agonies of a hideoos death 
— thit virtae. mademoiaelle, is a lie ; it is a beast of a 
virtae. It mast be killed, and I will strike at it — so ! 
and so ! and so ! — till I die." 

He jnmped ap and gathered np his books. " Yoa say 
joQ are qaite alone in the world, eh ? " 

" Qaite alone, but qaite happy." 

" Come, then, we will eat our d^e&ner together." He 
pulled his glasses from his nose, stuffed them behind the 
bulging handkerchief in his pocket, and offered her his 
arm. "We will take a 'bus at the comer." 

She took his arm, and laughed to be in such company. 

" We make an odd conple," she said, merrily, 

" Ah, but, mademoiselle, it is Incky I met you. Think, 
you were contemplating that awful life ! And you are so 
young! Twenty? Twenty-one? How old?" He 
looked ap at her, almost paternally. 

"Nineteen," she said. 

" Oh, God I And you were going to be one of those ! 
No, no I Ton shall be a lady, and yon shall have a lover. 
We will be clever with you. We will get you a circle, 
what is called a salon. Ton know, eh? " 

"Perhaps I " she laughed. 

"You are not very clever, not very educated?" he 
asked, sympathetically. 

" No," she answered ; " I went to a high school, but I 
didn't learn anything." 

" Thank God for that 1 " he exclaimed, piously. " If 
you bad learned what they teach in those places yoa 
would have been a liar all your life. And now you have 
me to teach yoa. I will take pleasure in teaching you, 
mademoiselle. You shall learn to reign over a salon, and 
yoa shall speak French as I speak it, and yoa shall read 
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my book, my great book, ' Virtae as Truth,' before ii is 
pnblisbed." 

" Where do yoa live ? " Bhe asked, as thej sat on the 
omniboB. 

"A Tery humble place, mademoiselle, a little place in 
Soho ; bat it is cbeerlat, and there are places where they 
cook well and not at all expensively, and it is near to the 
British Maseum, where I work when I am not teaching 
French and Bussiui to young gentlemen." 

" And yon are really and trol; going to look after 
me?" 

" I am going to I " He paused, and stared np at her 
caationsly. Then he looked over his shoulder to see 
that no one was near. " I am going to use yon, 
mademoiselle, to overthrow this lying virtue. We will 
give the twentieth century an Aspasia; we will destroy 
lies, and set np joy. Think of that t What a revolution 1 
Look I " he exclaimed suddenly, pointing over the omni- 
bus with angry scorn. " There goes one of the great liars, 
Professor Strong, F.B.3. and all the rest of it; he .teaches 
physical science, calls himself a physicist, and he writes 
about ghosts. He is trying to look over the hedge into 
what tbeae fools call the ' next world,' as though it were 
another course in their feasting, and the papers aay he 
is a great man, and that he is a master of science. Did 
I not tell you that this goodness ia a mad dog ? " 

Baby was looking over her shoulder at the man to 
whom M. Oravier had pointed. It was the man she had 
called " papa." 

"Is he a fool ? " she asked, with a sudden wave ol 
remorse. 

" He is a damned fool, mademoiselle. He talks abont 
his soul 1 " 
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it, lor thezumce lived Baby, and above her M. Brideaa'a 
family. 

To Baby's room M. GrftTier now mode bis way ap the 
broad Btairoase, which sloped nnevenly, and rapped on 
the doot with his bead down, his right ear inolmed {or 
her BommoDs. The handle was tamed, the door opened, 
and a emiling Frenchwoman invited him with a geatore 
ol her band to enter. 

"Ah, mademoiaelle," be exclaimed, raising bis band, 
and bowing his bead, " that is magnificent, colossal 1 
Yon shine, mademoiselle ; yon shine. There is a glitter 
everywhere. It la light. Yon are a light, and I warm 
myself before you. It is light, the true light. We shall 
make a commotion ; we aball make a boom ! " 

She stood before him laughing, half tnmed from the 
mirror. She looked taller for the onnniDg tricks of the 
milliner and the woman who had tired her bead. She 
was dressed in a soft silk gown of gentle green, with 
ancient cream-coloured lace falling from her bosom 
almost to the sash abont her waist. Diamonds glittered 
in her lastrons hair, and shone at the base of her stately 
throat. She held a white ostrich-feather fan in her 
gloved hands, and wore in her sash two roses, red and 
cream. 

" We must go down," said M. Oraviw. " They are on 
tiptoe to see yon. I have raised their hopes mountains 
high, but yon will send the re^isation into Paradise." 
He fingered his white tie before the mirror, frowning at 
bis reflection, and stooped bis bead to look at the grey 
hair plastered across the thinning crown. "Gomel" 
he said, palling down faia waistcoat; " ve must not keep 
the dinner waiting." 

On the stairs be stopped, careless of the smiling 
Frenchwoman who grinned at them over the banisters, 
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and obUviouB of Madame Bridean peering down from the 
floor above. " Yon do not forget all I have taoght yon 
these two weeks ? " be asked, anxionsl;. 
She pat her lipe to hla ear. " Mot a word, papa I " 
" Ah t yoa are very cbanmng I But attend I The 
Doke ia not so well-looking, bat he is very rich ; he has 
a kind heart, and he is a great gentleman. Mr. Bosh- 
worth" — he shrugged his shoolderfl — "I do not know 
aboat him very well, bat he is rich, too, and clever — 
clever as they count clevemeBS in this stapid world, and 
be has taste, wonderful taste. Mr. Fierce, my papil 
Arondel Fierce, who has brought the other two — they 
are his friends, yoa understand — ^he is very good-looking, 
very young, and not very rich ; but his father is a 
Cabinet Minister, a Lord, and that is much in a 
viitaouB world. He has a fatore ; do yoa see ? Bnt 
there are fntureswhichtravel on slow wheels. Bememberl 
Yon are choosing a husband, a protector, a — what do 
you call it 7 — a provider ! Choose with your intellect, 
as well as your heart. You do not forget, eh ? That is 
good. Ah, you are very charming, my child. Come ! " 
At the door he paused to bid her let the train of her 
dress fall from her hand. She glanced down regretfully 
at her pale green stockings and silk shoes, and let the 
dress fall ; then raising her head to its full height, a 
warm colour in her cheeks, and a glitter in her large 
eyes, she followed M. Qravier into the room. 
" Gentlemen," cried the Frenchman, " Aspasia I ** 
The three men advanced from the hearth, bowing to 
the beautiful girl ; and she opened her court with a laugh, 
a light and happy fiuting of pleasure. She gave her 
hand to all three, bat spoke only when she came to 
the last. 
" Which are you ? " she said. 
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" I am Arandel Pierce," be answered in a low voice, 
smiling. 

He was tall and graceful, a mere boy, with champagne- 
coloured hair, a white skin, and pale blue eyes. He was 
exceedingly good-looking in a haU-feminine way, bat his 
charm of manner lay in his diffidence, his nncertainty 
of himself, a kind of pictnresqae self-conseioosness as 
modolated as his pleasing voice. 

" And yoa are the Dake ? " she eaid, taming to the 
man who had first greeted her. 

" Entirely devoted to yonr service, mademoiselle ! " he 
said with an exaggerated bow. 

■ There was mockery in his manner, a shadow of dis- 
pleEtsare that she ahonld have chosen the yoonger and 
the lesser man before him. He had a large smooth- ' 
shaven face, brown hair, fall hazel eyes under long lids, 
a Jewish nose, a long and slightly pronoanced chin, and 
mobile hps which moved restlessly over long teeth. He 
spoke loadly, with a bobble in his voice, and carried his 
eyebrows in the air. In a bored fashion ha manifested 
on obvious satisfaction with his own manner. 

This Duke of Maldon was a man overweighted with 
wealth and sated with the pleasures of life at its very 
threshold. He prided himself on his fastidioosness, bat 
in reali^ he was almost without taste. He never wore 
a ring or a watch-chain, aot because he objected to such 
ornaments on {esthetic grounds, but beoaose he hoped 
their absence would credit him with extraordinary taste. 
He brushed aside in a similar manner everything that 
be did not understand, with a kind of amased contempt, 
as if he were too nice in his judgment to concern himself 
with such things. He wore extremely high collars, which 
helped him to keep his heavy chin in an attitude of 
studied fastidioosness. 
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He was said to have political ambitbiu, and the 
joamals agreed thai he was certain of the next iindw- 
Becretarjship. He bad ahready made one or two ol tiiOBa 
meaningless and passionless speeches in the Home of 
Lords which in days of intellectaal feehleneu win men 
a reputation for moderation and a far-sighted sagacity. 
In fact, he had given no evidence of administrative 
ability, and no token of bnaineia capacity. He was 
much aonght after politically and Bocially, bnt he 
eeldom yielded to those who sought him for fear of the 
commonplace. He enjoyed life at intervale, and was 
happiest when he eoold say he was bored. He liked 
doing the odd thing. Artmdel Fieree'a invitation to 
come to old Qravier'a dinner had pleased him. "A 
Dew Aspaaia I " he had said. " Delightful I And hardly 
soiled ! My dear Amndel, of course I will come. It 
is charming of yon to kindle yoathfol fires in my 
heart. Soho, too. Delightful." 

He was vexed, when the girl tamed quickly from him 
to the third man, who had stood at the back watching 
her critically through a lifted eyeglass. This extra- 
ordinary person was above the medium height, with a 
remarkable face, a face not strictly handsome, bnt ot 
incontestable charm tor educated people. His fresh 
smooth skin was a strange dusky red, amber tinged with 
fire ae it were, the rarest of complexions, and mider 
broad brows his long deep-set eyes, thickly lashed and 
under straight eyebrows, shone and glittered like black 
diamonds. His nose was short and clean-cat at the 
oval nostrils; his lips were thin and spiritual, with a 
tender smile haunting them at the comers; his chin 
was gentle and gracefully moulded. Hia dark hair grew 
far back from his brows, and almost behind his ears, but 
offered no suggestion of baldness, 

■ a 
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He was dresMd with more diBtinction than the other 
two men, and in the extreme Bimplicit; of hie clothes 
and the texture of his hnen proclaimed himself something 
of a dandy. 

" Yoa are Mr. — Mr. Bashworth 7 " she said. 

He bowed over her hand. 

She tnmed to Amndel Pierce. " Tod mast sit next 
to me," ehe said, smiling. " We are abont the same age, 
are we not ? Bat everyone is young here, very jonng, 
and M. Qravier is the yonngest of db all. Oh, how nice 
it ia to be young I " 

" She has chosen faer Fericles," whispered the Duke 
to Boshworth, and tamed his face to the fire. 

"Has ^e?" asked the other, and slipped his glass 
into his pocket. His voi<je, even in its lowest tones, had 
a ring in it like the twang of a bow-string. 

"Bather a pretty girl," said the Doke, "bat !" 

He shiogged his shoalders and left the sentence 
unfinished, not knowing whore to find fault. 

The door opened, and a couple of servants entered 
with Boap. Baby, slipping off her gloves, invited her 
guests to be seated, guiding Arundel Pierce to the chair 
on her left, while M. Gravier hurried the Duke to her 
tight hand. In a moment they were all laughing and 
talking, a merry party. 

It was a great occasion for Baby and for M. Gravier, 
this little dinner in Soho. It was the girl's first peep 
into what we call delicate life, her first close acquaintance 
with politeness and d^nity ; and for this wonderful new 
birth M. Gravier had trained her with the ardour of a 
great tutor, and the affection of a loving parent. 

The old man solemnly believed that freedom of love 
was necessary to the happiness of mankind, and, himself 
the most virtuous of chill-blooded philosophers, held to 
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the tenet that Lais, Rhodope, Flora, and Ninon de 
I'Enclos are the goddesBes of culture, the creators ol 
every golden age. In Baby— the exquisite girl with her 
natural wit, her extreme youth, and her insatiate and 
remorseless desire for joy — he beheld the Aapasia of the 
twentieth century, the century in which '<e himself 
should shine among the intellectoals as a greater than 
Pericles. 

He had obtuned among the French colony in Soho 
the materials tor this opening of bis attack upon the 
religion of the day. The dress worn by Baby was the 
work of a famous milliner, the cost of which was to be 
paid at M. Gravier's leisure — a year henoe, two years 
hence, in the next world if necessary. The jewels with 
which she glittered had been lent to the old mui with no 
other security for their return than bia signatore. Only 
for the dinner did he pay, and as it came from .his own 
restaurant, and was merely kept hot by his friend the 
baker in the shop under hb chambers, the sum was but 
a small one. He had, in short, done everything in this 
matter with the sagacity ot a Frenchman — neatly, 
charmingly, economically. 

Baby Iiad learnt much from the enthusiastic French- 
man, for she had the Oockney's quickness of wit, the 
London sparrow's boldness and genius for appropriation. 
She bad acquired a certain distinction of manner without 
frigidity and without inanity. But there was still a 
shade of vulgarity in her intonation, not, perhaps, with- 
oat a certain impertinent charm, and all the efforts of 
the manicurist had failed to undo the ravages which 
coarse labour had worked upon her nails. Moreover, 
she could not acquire the art of eating delicately, and 
M. Qravier's lectures on moderation in drinking meant 
nothing to her. She brought to the table an Amationian 
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appetite for food, and she drank dangeroDdy of champagne 
and Uqnears. 

Bnshvorth, who had noticed her hands, and had 
Borrowed eeoretty for her accent, observed that she ate 
and drank more than was good for a beaatif ul girl. He 
began to wonder how long eha wonld lost. Beantiful, 
wonderfnl, a girl in a thoasand I bat for how long ? The 
man coold specnlate on the nm he would have for hia 
money. 

It amQsed him to watch her playing with Anmdel 
Pierce. The boy was already over head and eara in love 
with faer, and coold scarce take his eyea from her face. 
8he would lay her hand apon his arm, toaoh hia glasa 
with hers, pnt a lock of his hair straight, pinch his 
chin, and whisper things dose to his ear, aa Qaeen 
Elizabeth was wont to behave with her favourite, even 
in public. 

The Doke was being bored to death by old Qravier, 
who fancied that he hod found in the yoang nobleman a 
willing disciple for his goapel. Gravier thought that he 
hod only to impress apon the Doke the world's need for 
an Asposia with an intellectual salon to provide Baby 
with glory and honoar for the rest of her life. But 
while he rattled out hia gospel, with ceaseless beating of 
bis hands, shrugging of his shoulders, and endless jump- 
inga of bis eyebrows, the Asposia of his dreams was 
pouring fire through the veins of an impeconious boy 
about the town. 

The laughter and the smiles and the voices of these 
two very young people were bo good that the servants 
glanced at them often, and at the side-table whispered 
to each other that "monsieur" was like a god, and M. 
Gravier's "daughter" like an angel. Bushwortb, loft 
■omewhat in the oold, studied the girl critically, and laid 
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plans in his mind. He re&lised more than anybody 
present her conBammate rarity. 

Towards the end of this little teaat, when the wine 
had made everybody very happy, Baby addressed some 
remark to Baahworth, and looking at him, rested her 
eyes upon his face for the first time. He replied to her, 
and answered her look, and she leaned forward to him. 

The voice of the man was maaical, but it had a pene- 
tration and a tingle in it which gave force to his lightest 
words. It was the voice <rf a mind always alert, a spirit 
always efficient, a heart never bored; and after the 
whispered sweetness of Anmdel's voice it acted as a kind 
of tonic to the flnshed girl. 

" 00 and talk to my good papa," she said to the boy, 
" and let Mr. Bushworth come and sit here. I want to 
talk to him, don't yoa see ? " 

The boy got np with a good grace, smiling at Bush< 
worth, but the fire of jealousy burned swiftly in his pale 
cheeks, and his eyes glittered. It is bitter, when one 
is young, to lose the favoor of any woman, even a 
courtesan. 

" Have yoa had a good dinner ? " Baby asked Bush- 
worth, turning her face to him with a laugh. The wioe 
was now in her eyes, and in her cheeks, and in her 
voice ; she was on fire with the careless rapture of the 
stimulant. 

"Eating's nice, isn't it?" she said. "I wish there 
were a lot of nice things in the world." 

" Are there not ? " he asked, smiling at her. 

" There's love," she said, " which is so delicious that 
you can't talk about it and behave yourself at the same 
time ; and there's nice food, and there's beautiful cham- 
pagne, and there's What else ?" 

He said something about travel, the joy of the folded 
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tent ; and she eagerly aaked him to (ell her aboat the 
big world oatsido London, all new to her. She drew 
her chair oloee to him, and turned her eyes full npon 
his. 

She was gradnally falling under the Bpell of Bash- 
worth's personality. The temper of the man isaaed 
from him, and came about her like an atmosphere. He 
told her in language which she could ondeistand about 
the things Gravier had been labouring to teach her in 
all their wbUb and long confidences duiing the past foit- 
n^ht. He taught her to feel that the pursuit of the 
highest happiness is always the pursuit of beauty, and 
that nothing can make people lastingly happy except 
beanty. 

Buehworth had gone up to Oxford just after the toolieh 
exaggeration of Pater's new Cyrenaicism had expended 
itself, and when serious men of the better class were 
tnming their attention with a fresh energy to the original 
netheticiam. He had become a pupil of Pater, and 
lived much in the companionship of men who cherished 
the Greek ideal. He had neither the sensaonsness of 
Eeats not the underlying spirituality of Pater, but he 
was qoiok to seize the ideaUsm of the highest minds, 
and, without appreciating its fullest significance, endowed 
it with a robustness and a physical vigour which gave 
panse to its angriest critics. He was a subdued and 
logical Swinburne, without politics, a man who could 
be cruel even in his amours. Fassioiiate, bat with steel 
rather than fire. 

He was amply blessed with wealth, and travelled far 

, and often over the world. He was a collector, wrote 

occasionally in the reviews, and kept a great hoase, a 

man drifting through life, with no sort of seriousness 

save the seriousness of art. 
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He was telliag Baby aboat the world and its peoples, 
giving her in a few sentences the character and the habits 
of the people of every nation, little glimpses into climates 
and oities, lighting np tor her the dark places of the 
earth. He had told aboat a night spent with Arabs in 
the midst of the Sahara, and as she listened to him she 
ooald almost see the stars blinking in the enormoas 
Tanlt of heaven, almost smell the fragrance of the coffee 
he drank there, and almost see the smoke of his cigarette 
curling oat from the little camp into the keen, dark air 
of the silent and sorrounding waste. 

" Nice 1 " she sighed. " Nice I I sboold like to feel 
that." 

"And pass on afterwards," he said, watching the 
effect of his words apon her. 

"Yes, yes," nodding her bead, "pass on after- 
wards. But just for one night — the big black sky, the 
white stars, the dusk of the desert, the breathing of the 
camels, and the shining eyes of the Arabs looking at me 
under their turbans I Lovely I I should ask them to 
kiss me." 

Rashworth leaned a little nearer to her; the other 
gnests were in altercation. 

" When you wish to go to Egypt," he said, meaningly, 
"you must let me find yon a courier. I am your 
servant, dear lady; do yon nnderstand?" 

She put her band upon his knee, and said in his ear, 
" I choose you ; yoo're a very, very nice man. There ! 
I think yoa are very nice I " And then she swept round 
upon her chair, and suddenly gave herself up to the 
Duke, chaffing that bored gentleman for his seriousness 
and his listleasneaa. 

Anmdel passed Bashworth the cigarettes, and then 
drew his chair between Gravier and the Duke that he 
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might look into Baby's eyes. Bnshwortli took hia eoffee 
to M. Oravier, and engaged him in talk. 

"Yoor Aspasia desires to trarel," he said qnietly, 
"and I think it will do her good." 

Gravier, with a cigar between his flngBTS, nodded his 
head approvingly. " Oh yea ; she mast see Paris. One 
does not begin to live till one knows that." 

" She has honoured me," continued Rushworth, "by 
asking me to take care of her; I am an excellent 
courier." 

" She has asked you ? ** exclaimed Gravier, looking 
sorrowfully at the Duke. 

" I should like to conealt with yon later on," Bash- 
worth eaid, " about her establishment in town. Perhaps 
you will let me come and see yon, or will you lunch at 
my dub ? " 

" Tou do things swiftly, monsieur I " laughed Gravier, 
uneasily. 

"When one is in love I" said Bnshworth, with a 
smile ; bat he was wondering how long the girl's beauty 
would last. IheiQ was no time to be lost. 

Soon after the party broke up, and U. Gravier was 
left alone with Baby. 

" Well, my little queen," he said, proudly, " yon have 
made a success. Yes. But you choose too quickly. 
Yon could have learned to love the Duke. Such men 
grow upon one slowly, like an old coat. Bat he is the 
moot inflaeutial. Yes." 

" He is a pig I " cried Baby. 

" True enongh, my daughter; bat he has a fine sty." 

" Bushworth is rich, too." 

" They say very rich." 

She went over to the old man, and kissed him. " You 
are a very dear papa to take such care about my 
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hnsband. Oh. I &m bo glad to be happy. I loved 
to-night like anything. It waa all flirtation— every 
minnte ! " 

Tears jumped into hie eyes. "Mod Diea I " he cried ; 
" hut you are one daughter in a thousand. I am proud 
of yon; I worship you; I adore you. Tea. Ton are 
my very own daughter, and I mil protect you always." 

There was a knock at the door, and they started, 

"Who is that? " cried GraTier, glancing round. 

Baby called, " Come in t " and the door opened. 
Arundel Pierce entered the room. 

"Forgive me," he said, "hut I have something tc 
say." He threw off hia coat, and came over to them. 

" I want you to marry me," he said to Baby. Qravier 
turned swiftly in his chair. 

" I am engaged 1 " she laughed. 

" Bushworth has just said that you are going abroad 
with him," cried the boy ; " but I know what that means. 
I offer you marriage. Will you marry me ? Will yon 
be my wife?" 

Gravier jumped up. " What is this ? I>o you know 
what you say? Toa are in madness ! Ton " 

He turned round to Baby, "Go to bed, my dear; go 
to bed ! I must talk to my pupil." 

Anmdel caught the girl's hand and kissed It. " Tou 
haven't chosen Bushworth?" he pleaded. "Tou 
mnetn't sell yooTBelf ; don't sell yourself. He's aa cruel 
as a Turk t " 

" Go to bed, my child ; go to bed 1 " cried the agitated 
Qravier, pushing her to the door. 

" Oh, but I am so sorry for him 1 " she said, smiling 
at the boy. " He is so nice." 

" To bedt to bed, quick 1 " cried Gravier. 

Arundel, m one of those boyish paroxysms of love 
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whioh overtake ardent Datores with the force of a whirl- 
wind and sweep them away from the world of repressive 
sommonplaoe, whither they oare not, seized the girl in 
his arms, strained her to him, and kissed bw lips, 
telliag her with his eyes tlie passion eonBmning his 
being. 

Beside these two, jomping about like a mad thing, 
wringing his yellow hands, and crying to them that they 
should be sensible, reasonable, and good young people, 
was the old Frenchmaa who had constituted himself 
with ludicrous BerioosneBB the father of this impetuous 
girl. 

It was not until Baby promised that she would 
see him again before she gave herself to Bushworth 
that Arundel suffered her to leave his embrace. She 
left bis arms flushed and beautiful, her eyes shiniBg and 
her words coming in httla laughing jerks. The boy 
watched her go from the room with tears in his eyes. 

Then, when the door was closed, M. Oravier talked to 
bim solemnly of hia prospects in the world, of the 
brilliant future which lay before him, and pointed out 
how an alliance with Baby would assuredly ruin his 
career. " If you are not rich enough to have her for a 
mistress," he said, " you certainly cannot afford to 
marry her." 

The boy protested that there was no career in the 
world worthy to be compared with so divine a creature 
as this ward of his tutor, and he professed himself eager, 
nay, determined, to sacrifice everything for her sake. 
Bat when M. Gravier, growing suddenly beautiful like 
an old priest, spoke about bis mother, one of those noble 
women who give to chastity the radiaiice of heaven and 
to virtue the glory j?{ a cosmio goal, Arundel dropped his 
head and said nothing. 
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In a few minates the handsome bo; had gathered up 
his coat, taken his hat, anct was willmg to go quietly 
home. Graviet retarned to his arm-chair by the fire, 
pat on hia Bpectacles, and took np a volume of Genaan 
philosophy. 

"To-morrow," he said, "I come to teach yon the 
French that will make yoa a great diplomatist. It is 
late. Adiea. Sleep well." 

Arondel Fierce went to the door. 

" I must see her again 1 " he said. " That is a 
promise ! " 

" My dear boy," said Gravier impatiently, " your Mr. 
Bushworth will not always be at home. Do not be so 
English." And he grunted another good-night, withoat 
raiBing his eyes from the book. 

Arundel opened the door, and passed out, while 
Grayier fumbled in his pock;et for a pencil to score his 
book. 

On the first step from the Unding the boy paused, 
and listened. 

" Hiss ! " 

He looked np, with a beating heart. 

Something ^one ont of the gloom above. He retraced 
his steps, and went qoietly np the stairs. 

A door was open, a light shone in the room, and there 
on the threshold stood Baby with a finger at her lips, 
and laughter in her eyes. 

Natnie hod chosen her destiny. 
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BiBT was "engf^ed" to Mr. Bashworth, and few 
coapleB ever spent bo cheerful a courtship. They laid 
plans for their honeymoon, which was to carry them to 
Paris and Egypt and India, and they paid endless visits 
to estate agents in London, seeking a bouse for their 
future home. They dined at fashionable ' restaurants, 
drove to Brighton in one of Bnshworth's motor-cars — • 
Ture vehicles in those days — and went about the world 
together with a freedom which was enchanting to the 
girl and not withont its pleasure to the man. 

He was still consciona ol little things in Baby which 
grated upon his senses, bat be trusted to travel and con- 
vetsation for her nltimate refinement. He never allowed 
her to visit cheap restaurants or to treqnent any of those 
places where women of her class make a pathetic attempt 
at hving the fashionable life. They went to no music 
halls, and only visited suoh theatres aa produced plays 
with wit and fancy in their oompoaition. 

And Baby, on her part, was not withont her decalogue. 
She insisted that these weeks of trial shonld be a time 
of real ooortship, and wonld never suffer her lover to 
treat her with the freedom of illegal affection. She 
played with him sincerely and prettily, warned by 
M. Gravier, the good papa Gravier, that her future 
happiness depended upon the duration of Bushworth's 
affection. Bushworih liked her for this ruling, and 
respected her wishes. It was not a pretentions arrange- 
ment, for the girl in her oonversation talked as a mistresa 
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talks to ber lover, &nd remained tme to that freedom of 
mental interooarse which ia often the strongest lin^ in 
these unrecognised alUuices. 

The day came when in M. Gravier's room the two . 
yoong people stood together and promised the old 
Frenchman that they would love each other faithfully 
and well. No documents were signed, bat Baby had 
professed herself satisfied — indeed, she was dazzled — by 
the allowance with which Bosbworth had undertaken to 
provide her, and Bosbworth had assnred Gravier on hia 
honour that he would took after Baby's happiness with 
the tendereet affection so long as she oared to respect 
their agreement. 

"By the time you come back," said Gravier, "my 
book will be published, and London will be ready for 
an Aspasia. ^oa must prepare yonrselves for a salon." 

So they went out into the world, these two, and for 
six months lived an existence of ceaseless pleasure, an 
existence which only love and great wealth can provide 
under the modem conditions of civilisation. The bappi- 
nesa of the home, the tender ties of the family, the 
peace and consolations of religion, are unnecessary in 
a life of this pleasure; and the regrets and the remorse 
which are supposed to overtake the wicked in the midst 
of their riotous delights do not in reality cast a sii^le 
shadow across their path. The devil's pay, as Devonshire 
Ellen had told Baby, is high while it lasts. 

On their return to London Bnshworth, who had not 
changed in his affection, as he bad expected to do, 
found many matters which claimed his ceaseless attention 
after so long an absence, and Baby was tiierefore left, 
for the first time in her life, much to herself. 8he had 
a house in St. John's Wood, many servants, a carriage, 
and a motor-car; hex allowance was ample, and she 
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could go anywhere and enjoy herself. At first she waa 
vexed by the absence ot Bnebvorth, bat presently the 
joy of her freedom tniniatered a secret happmess to her 
days. She began, vbat women ot this class always do 
b^in sooner or later, the ploBBures ot intrigue. She 
wrote to Arundel Fierce. 

But before this intr^fue had proceeded very far Baby 
one afternoon received a note from Bushworth telling her 
that he was bringing a gnest to dinner. " He is a great 
friend of mine," he wrote, " and it will please me if yon 
receive him with every consideration." 

" I am to have a salon I " latighed Baby. " Bat do I 
want one?" She mased for a moment. "Not a salon 
of Bashworth's I" she concluded, with a smile at her 
own image in the glass. 

She choae a beautiful white gown, very simple and in 
good taste, and wore a diamond in her hair. She 
inspected the dining-room oo her way downstairs, and 
made alterations in the flowers on the table. She felt a 
desire to shine, an ambition to distinguish herself as a 
fine lady with taste and discretion. 

She looked exceedingly beautiful, fresh from a scented 
bath and the elaborate toilette which these idle ladies 
regard ae the seriouB work of their lives. Her eyes 
sparkled with animation, and her compIezicHi had a glow 
in its waxy softness which proclaimed the vigour and 
high spirits of the yonng body. Her lips were deeply 
red, ripe and tender and smooth; they shone moistly 
against the driven whiteness of her chin. She con- 
sidered herself in the glass, and almost feared that she 
looked too radiant for the part of reepectabihty. 

The door opened, and she tamed to greet this friend 
of Bushworth with dignified carriage, Eoid a look of high- 
bred courtesy. Bat at the sight of him her face flushed 
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and she broke into a little langb, not vithoat a note of 
ohallenge in it. 

"Yea need not introdaoe us!" sbe said, giving her 
hand to Frofeeaor Strong. "We are old friends, the 
closest of friends, are we not?" 

The great physiciat took her hand. " Yes, we have 
met before," be said, shortly. 

Buahworth looked from the Professor to his mistress. 

"And the last time," she said, "ve l^d the most 
serious talk ; do yon remember 7 In fact, we always are 
serious, we two ; are we not ? But bow can one be any- 
thing else in this dreadfol world ? It is only in Paradise 
that they dance and sing, only there I " 

She was excited. Bushwortb, standiog at her side, 
could hear the breath coming and going, and could 
see her breast rising and falling with an unusual agita- 
tion. He could not guess at the reason. Gabriel Strong 
was well known to him as a modem saint, a man (4. the 
noblest temper, who clung to science, looked to Christ for 
his ide^B, and toiled for a unification of faith and know* 
ledge. Bushwortb knew that this man was incapable of 
intrigue, too high for passion ; indeed, he knew that 
Strong took a sympathetic interest in the work of saving 
public women from the horrors of the street; it was one 
of bis many aotivities. He was not a religious man in 
the orthodox sense ; be had a different view of the nature 
of sin from that held in ecclesiastical circles ; he studied 
sinners rather as problems in psychology than as fellow- 
creatures in a condition of spiritual peril. He had come 
at Rusbworth'B invitation Uiis very evening to study a 
woman whose nature, as Bushwortb claimed, had no 
single inclination to purity and self-sacrifice, and at the 
same time was without any impetus from vioionsness. 
*'I believe I onoe met such a woman," he had said. 
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Bnahirorth woodend now whether his own mistresB was 
Dot that woman. 

And Baby, brought soddenly and nnexpeotedly before 
the only man who had aroosed in her heait the vast and 
world-moving forces of admiration — those forces which 
perhaps aocomplish even more in the physical world 
than the fierier formB of passion — felt herself suddenly 
mocked and reboked by the agents of Providence. Bfae 
was about to play the great lady, ready with a hundred 
little sentences about her travels, about picture galleries, 
and statues, and architecture, and Heaven knows what 
else ; she was about to distinguish herself as a polite 
hostess, as the entertaining wife of a civil gentleman, as 
a charming goddess of the proprieties, a queen of con- 
versation, before whom ? Before the man at whose feet 
she had once flung herself, the strong and quiet persoo- 
ality whom she had never ceased to regard as a modem 
Bedeemer, the cold and onimpassioned man of science 
who had known her as a flippant barmaid and now 
beheld her as the masquerading " wife " of his friend ! 

A little devil laughed in her soul. 

"I am so glad to meet you again I " she exclaimed at 
dinner. "You are just the man to help me." 

" What can I do ? " asked Stroi^. 

She leaned towards him with a serious face, and Bush- 
worth watched her with anxiety, couscions of her daring. 
The maids moving behind the chairs also watched their 
mistress ourioualy. 

"I want to do some good in the world," she said, 

"Yes?" 

" I feel that I have got a mission," she went on ; "and 
I think it would be downright wicked to neglect it. Is 
the champagne ioed enough ? " 

He bowed. 
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" Gerald won't help me," she continaed, glancing at 
Bashwortb. " He lives too maoh among piotores and 
books to care for the real world, the real world of saffer- 
ing and sordidness and heart-aching misery t " 

" And yon are interested in that world ? " asked Strong, 
watching her with his old look of a consulting physician. 

She lifted her glass, and, with the rim to her lip, 
whispered : " I think of nothing else." 

Strong looked at Bashworth. 

"Z think," cried Baby, with emphasis, "that it is 
perfectly dreadfal the way things are neglected. Do 
you know what I want to do? Shall I tell you? I 
want to organise a mission to married people. I want 
to save them." 

Strong smiled, and turned again to Bashworth. 

"Don't yon think our conversation is getting too 
serious ? " asked Bushworth, uneasily. 

" There ! " cried Baby ; " what did I tell yon 7 He is 
given over to pleasure. That is the worst of ligbteousness ; 
it makes one too happy, and when one is happy selfish- 
nesa flourishes like a green bay-tree. Bat you and I are 
not selfish, are we?" she a^ed, appe^ing to Gabriel 
Strong. " Tou and I want to do good in the world ? " 

"I certainly want to make people happy," Strong 
replied. 

" Happy like me ! " she added. " Of course. So do 
I. And the only way to do that is to convert married 
people. Oh, think how unhappy they are I They live in 
darkness, like the heathen. I never take up a news- 
paper but I find it filled with divorce oases. I never 
read a novel but it is all about married couples failing 
to hit it oft. I never go out into the world but I see 
dreadfully ead women poshing shabby perambulators 
and frightfully gloomy men toiling home to their families 
r2 
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like felons going to the scaffold, xt makes my heart 
ache, all this appalling misery. There is so much of 
it. Marriage has spread like the plagae. It is destroying 
Europe. It is a disease." 

She turned to her plate, bat looked ap instantly. 

"Have yon ever been in the suburbs?" she asked, 
" miles and miles of dreadful little villas, where women 
grow ugly and misshapen and old in keeping ap the 
hypocrisy that marriage is happiness ? Isn't it terrible t 
Their lives are saoh s lie, don't yon see? They know 
that they are miserable, they know that the whole thing 
is a stupid tarce, and yet they go on with it. Oh, I think 
something ought to be done for them. Don't yon think 
HO? Thonsanda ot people, millions of people, all 
married I " 

"Well," Biud Strong, smiling as well aa he ooold, 
" what would you do for them ? " 

" I would have them be tree," oried Baby, " beauti- 
fully free t The poor wretohes — oh, how unhappy they 
are ! — ^pretend to despise couples like Gerald and me ; 
they call us wicked 1 Isn't it pathetic I Think of being 
60 sordid and downtrodden that you get comfort from 
calling happineas wicked ! Isn't that a dreadful state of 
things ! You wouldn't call me wicked, would yon 7 " 

Bushwortb leaned forward to her. " I want you to tell 
Dr. Strong about our adventure at Assouan." 

Baby held up a rebuking finger. " Silence, volup- 
tuary I" she cried. "Are we always to be light, and 
never serioQS?" 

Dr. Strong saved the situation by entering boldly into 
the subject she had so misobievoaBly introduced. 

"Now, Bopposing," he said, "that 10 per cent, ol 
married people ooold be found who were perfectly happy, 
would you change your opinions ? " 
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" Oh, no 1 " she replied. " Everybody mast he happy.' 

" Happiness is the great end ol existence, 70a think ?' 

"What else?" 

" There may he others." 

"Why do tre have parliaments, il it isn't to make 
people happy 7 Snrely missionaries and relormers and 
all that kind of people are working in order to make 
people happy ? Yon said jnst now, dear Dr. Strong, that 
you wanted to make people happy. Of course yon do. 
Joy is what the race demands. We are always asking 
lor joy. It is the natural craving of humanity," Bhe 
was very serious, and he half believed that she was in 
earnest. Even Bnshworth was deceived by the beautiful 
tone of her voice. 

" Now, tell me," she went on, looking into the eyes of 
Strong, "do yon not want to be happy? Do you not 
want to have a light heart, to be merry, to be full of 
gaiety?" 

"Do I?" he qnestioned, "I am not sure. I really 
could not say whether happiness attracts me very 
powerfully." 

" What do yon want to be, then ? " asked Baby. 

"Bather, what do I want to get?" he corrected. "I 
want chiefly, I think, to get knowledge. I want to know 
about the world and its inhabitants, the universe and its 
Creator ; I want to know the object of existence and the 
purpose of personality. I should like to know— may I 
be personal? — why yon play your part in the history of 
the race. To what ends were yon created, and to what 
destiny are yon moving? Forgive me, Bushworth; I am 
even more serious than— than Mrs. Bushworth." 

"Fray go on," Bnshworth said; "it is a aerioosnesa 
which enohants me." 

"Please be eerions as simply as you can," Baby 
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entreated; "for I want to onderBtand yoa Terymacb, 
ever; vord. Yoa pnEzle me." 

" Why do I ptusle yon ? " 

She ehrogged her beantifol shonlderB. "Toa choose 
coldoeu rather than warmth. Life offers everybody ice 
or fire. Ton have chosen ioe. But please do go on. Tell 
me abont life." 

He kept his splendid eyes fixed upon her, and she tras 
hypnotised at last into a kind of responsiTe aerioasneBB. 
She listened to every word he nttered. 

" It is evident enough," he said, " that life has one 
definite object. It is not goodness ; it is not ealtore ; it is 
not manners. Art has great periods and great relapses. 
Morality reaches a high point, and falls back like a spent 
wave. Civilisation advances, and swings back to 
barbarism, fiat there is one thing which moves on 
eternally, and which never BofTers reversion ; it is know- 
ledge. We are not so good as the siunts, and not so 
brilliant as the Greeks, bnt we are wiser than all Qie 
generations ot the dead, and onr children will be wiser 
than we. Do I bore yoa ? " 

" No," she said. " Yoa make me feel as if I were in a 
church." 

" Then sin and r^hteonsness," Bashworth asked him, 
" are not of the vitallest importance in yoor cosmogony ? " 

" Bighteoasness, yes, but not sin. A righteons man 
is a throwing forward of the race, a beacon light in the 
midst of fntarity. We know by the saints that our 
destiny is a high one. They prove a destiny for ns. But 
sin — sin is merely a throwing back, a reversion to type. 
We look to the saints to know what we shall be ; we look 
at sinners to know what we were." 

" Oh t " cried Baby, clasping her hands, and smiling in 
ecstasy. " Do yoa look at me, aud say to yourself, I, 
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was oDce like that? How dellciona! how exquisite! 
Oh, if I had known yon then ! " 

Boshworth frowned. " It is a pity thai all pretty 
women are egotiBts," he said. 

" I do not know why yoa call yottrself a Binner," said 
Strong, Btndying her. 

" Am I not a eiimer in your eyes 7 " she exclaimed. 

"I Bhoaldnot say so." 

" Not a sinner ? " she cried, in mock despair. " Don't, 
please don't, say I am a goody-goody yoong woman ! " 

"Why should I?" 

Bashworth interrupted. Baby was offending him. 
" The problem is this : Sin is only to be condemned in a 
person conscioas of higher things. I see that. We do 
not condemn the friToloas and the flippant. Bat how 
sure eao a man be that his conscioasness of higher things 
is a reality, a call from the future, and not an echo from 
the saperstition of the past ? " 

" It is a matter of the will," Strong answered. " The 
saint knowf ha is right ; he never doubts ; his will drags 
him forward, and will not let him go hack." 

"Ah, the will! "cried Eushworth. "It is the soul. 
Strong Bonis and weak souls, good souls and bad souls, 
noble Bools and stupid souls — there you have humanity 
What a man has the will for, that he is ; and, lo I oar wilb 
existed before we were bom." He rose, and suggested 
that they should smoke in the other room. 

Baby touched Strong on the arm, and whispered to 
him. " I only admire one man in all the world," she 
said, " but I am quite happy." 

Before he left Baby spoke to him once more in private. 

"You do not think I am wicked?" 

" I never judge people." 

"Bat you do not think I am a sinner ? " 
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" No." 

" And DOt a good pOTBOD ? " 

"My dear child, do not make me a jadge." 

" But yoor opinion, your tlionght? " 

" Stiive to be the best yon can," he said ; " be bme to 
Ur. Baahtrorth as thoagh he vere yonr haeband. Ba 
kind to people in distress. Try to live in the country, 
ODd endeaTOtix to love natiire more than cities. Keep 
your joy, your tight^heartedness, your merriment. Do 
not sink in the scale. Aim at greater sweetness, greater 
joy, greater peace." 

" No, no 1 " she cried. " To think is to be onhappy. 
Never think. Only feel. But you walk on one road, and 
I on another. There are many roads. Good-bye." 

That night she shed secret tears. 
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Oin night Boshworth was dining with the Dnke ot 
Maldon and a man in the Egyptian seirice lately returned 
to London. This gentleman professed a desire to visit 
the Empire after dinner, and the others, not wishing to 
throw cold water on his enthusiasm lor LoodoQ, agreed 
to bis proposal, though they had email taate for the 



They walked through the crowded lounge, atndying the 
gaily dressed women as farmers atndy animals at a cattle 
show, and made their way to a box. 

"The place reeks with patchouli 1" said the Doke, 
who had no sense of smell, bat always abused patchouli 
whenever a woman ot the demi-monde brushed against 
him* 

" The ladies are not beantifal," said Boshworth, 
entering the box, " but the men are really not worthy of 
them. It is always the men at these places who make 
me sad." 

" By Gad 1 There's a pretty woman over there! " said 
the man from Egypt ; and the other two looked across the 
house to the opposite boxes. 

It was Baby sitting with Amndel Fierce, watching the 
stage with an unaffected and almost childish delight. 

" Wonderfully fresh ! " said the man from Egypt ; 
" looks like a child at the pantomime ! Almost a lady. 
Perhaps she's the man's wife." 

The Duke glanced nervously at Boshworth, and was 
relieved to find him smiling. 
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" Mo, abe'a not the man's 'wife," he said, laaghing ; 
" she's my mistress." 

" By Qad 1 1 congratnl&te yon," said the other. 

" Would yon lite her to meet you ? " Boshworth asked. 
" I Till send across and invite Uiem to sapper. The man 
is a friend of mine." 

He rang the bell, wrote a tew lines on one of his cards, 
and Bent it by the servant who entered with a tray to 
the opposite box. The Bnke watched curiously the effect 
of this missive, but Boshworth sat with his face to the 
stage, smiling amnsedly. 

The Duke was rewarded by seeing Baby start, with an 
aiuioas glance in their direction ; and then he smiled to 
see her whispering with Arundel, while the servant 
remained in the shadow, tall and immovable, like a 
meseenger of fate. Then he saw Oiem rise, and leave 
the box together. 

" They are coming over to us," be said. 

" Will there be room ? " Bushworth asked. 

Baby came in laaghing and merry. " I thought you 
never, never came to such places I " she said. " I have 
caught you ! Bad man ] " 

The onhappiest person was Arundel Pierce, who stood 
in the backgroond, fingering a cigarette. Bushworth 
was 80 charming with Baby that he had no time just 
then to put the boy at his ease. Presently, however, 
he introduced him to the man from Egypt with the 
greatest friendliness, and then himself retired towards 
the back of the box. 

After the ballet the Duke suggested sapper, and the 
party rose. Baby passed out humming to the masie. 
The loange was so crowded, even behind the boxes, that 
they had dif&oulty in making their way. They walked 
in Indian file, Bushworth behind Baby. The orchestra 
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played nolBiIy, bnt the laughter uid the ToiceB of the 
crowding and pnehiDg men and women almost drowned it. 

Near the exit a common-loolcing young man with a 
flower in his coat, and an opera hat hanging over hie 
ear, made a sadden dive at Baby, pasbing people out 
of bis way to reach her. He bad a cigar between bis 
teeth, a cigar with the red and gold band on it, and he did 
not remove it from his lips in addressing Baby. Fatting 
his two bands on her arms, and standing right in front 
of her so as to stop her, he cried merrily : " Baby, by 
all that's wonderfoll little Baby! the little Baby 
who ran away and left as all miserable I " 

It was Flick Benny. 

BuBbworth'B jaw stifFened, and a look of hatred shot 
into his eyes. His band moved forward, bat it checked 
instantly. 

Baby was laughing gaily. Many of the people stopped 
to look at her. An old man with a long grey beard 
winked at her, and nndged her arm. 

The Bake moved forward and got alongside of the 
girl. " We had better be going, don't yoa think 7 " 
be said, with meaning. 

" One minnte, sir ! " said the yoang man ; " don't be 
in each a deace of a harry. I haven't seen the lady 
for nearly a year. And where have yoa been hiding, 
my Baby, all ibis long time?" 

Baby turned to Rashworth a little nervously. " This 
is one of my oldest friends," she said. 

"I do not desire the gentleman's acquaintance," 
Bushwotth answered. 

Some of the younger men, bearing these cutting words, 
crowded round to witness a spree. Baby in the mean- 
time was shaking hands with two or three laughing 
acquaintances. 
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" Yon don't desire my acqaaintance 1 " cried the yooog 
fellow, half dronkenl;. " You don't deaire " 

The tall bronse-faced man from Egypt walked against 
bim, and forced him to give place, qoietly wedging him 
into the pack. 

Bnshworth paesed oa, and Baby, with the Doke's 
hand pressing her forward, followed him to the vestibale. 
Here, oat of the moving crowd, Boshworth paused and 
waited, with his eyes fixed apon Baby. 

" He is one of my oldest friends," she said. " Didn't 
you like him?" 

In another minute the oldest friend was at Bueh- 
worth's side, glowering like a young ball ; but the Duke 
bad touched a commissionaire on the arm, and that 
functionary immediately obeyed the summons. 

" I don't want a row," the fool exclaimed ; " bat I 
insist apOD having Baby's address." 

He was borne away, and the Duke ted the way to the 
door. 

"Very like a public-honse brawl," said Bnshworth 
to the man from Egypt. "I am sorry I should have 
let you in for such unpleasantness." 

Arundel whispered to Baby: "Tell him you don't 
want any supper ; say you want him to take yon home." 

But Baby laughed. " I am going," she said, "to — to 
the Continental." 

Bushworth heard her and turned round. 

" No," he said, "we are not going to the Continental." 

She raised a finger at him. "Naughty, naughty t" 
she said; "you are in a bad temper." 

Then slipping her arm through Arundel's, she dragged 
him forward. "We will go alone," she said, and a 
commissionaire opened the door of her carriage. 

"The fellow seems to know her," Bushworth said, 
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watching the commissioiiaire. Then, as he saw Arandel 
protesting weakly at the carriage door, he went down to 
them. 

" Take her, do," he said, eharmiagly, " if ;ou 
don't mind the place she has chosen." 

" Oh, he has .often taken me there before," laughed 
Baby, " often, often, often 1 So there 1 " 

"The worst of all these Englishwomen," said the 
Duke to his friend, " is that they never forget the gutter." 

Bushworth rejoined them with a smile, and they 
moved off together. 

"Do yoa remember that story of Madame de Maintenon 
and the carp ? " he said, walking between the two. 
" Women of that class always yearn tor their congenial 
mad. We try to save them, but they always fall back 
into sin." 

" I met Gabriel Strong at dinner the other night," 
said the man from Egypt after a pause. " He said over 
the coffee something very like that. He rather thought 
there might be a omde germ of trath in the Calvinistio 
theory of souls damned before their birth. Z suppose 
it's about true." 

" Isn't he," asked the Duke, with a shrug, " something 
of a — a Philistine ? " 

"Oh not" exclaimed Bushworth. "Ke is one of 
the elect" 
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Babt sat in her garden under the shade of a mulberry 
tree. She viOB dressed in a white morning gown with 
pink bows aboat her breast, and a pink san-bonnet upon 
her head, which made atonement for its theatrical 
appearance by casting a charming light upOQ her delicate 
ekhi. In her sash was a red rose, and at her throat she 
wore a pearl brooch. A Hunehade rested at her side, a 
newspaper lay on the seat, and she was reading a atapid 
novel. 

She lowered the book at the sonnd oi footsteps, and 
looked down the garden towards the house. Arundel 
Pierce wared his hand to her. He was dressed io a 
grey flannel suit, and wore a straw hat. He looked pale 
and drawn. Tellow shadows lay in the eye-sockets amid 
fine wrinkles, the whites ol the eyes had lost their 
pearlinesB, and his lips were dry and cracked. The 
hand he gave to her shook, and it lacked the cold 
dryness of health. 

"I asked them to bring me a whisky-and-soda," he 
said. " Do you mind ? " He sat down beside her, thrust 
his hat to the back of his head, and crossing hia legs, 
stared straight ahead of him into grateful greenness. 

" Nothing from EuBhwortb ? " he asked. 

"Not a word," she answered. 

He turned and glanced at her. " Getting anxiooB ? " 
he asked. 

She shook her head, smiling. Then shutting her 
book with a little handkerchief to keep the place, she 
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tvisted round on the seat and looked at him, patting a 
band on hia arm. " I don't care," she langhed. 

" Bat it's my faolt," he said, gloomily. 

"I'm rather glad, really," ehe vent on. "Don't 
yoa see, I get tired of staok-ap people. Yoa told me 
I sboold get bored by Bash-wotth that night at dear 
Papa Gravier's. Po yoa remember, my little boy? 
Tired 7 I am sick of him. He makes me mad. He's 
a prig. Women hate prigs." 

"Bat he has looked after yoa rather well, hasn't he?" 

" Better than I deserve 7 " she demanded, with a laagh. 

" Better than I can do," answered the boy. 

A servant oame with whisky and syphon, cigarettes on 
a tray, and glasses. Anindel watched the maid set down 
the oool-looking tray on a rustic table with a dull listless- 
ness in hia eyes. The silver and the ice shone in the 
morning Bun. 

" I can't look after yon properly," he said, when the 
maid had gone. " It's no good ; I can't." 

She nestled closer to him. " How moch money have 
yoa got, little boy ? " 

" Three handred a year," he answered. 

" Oh, my goodness I " she cried, with an tmnataral 
laogh. 

" I told yoa before. I'm a yoanger son, a pauper." 

"Bnt can't yoa get some more money?" she asked 
" Lots of men make money, heaps and heaps of it, who 
aren't half so clever as you. Think of that." 

He gave her a whisky-and-soda, and helped himself. 

" My people are rather troubled aboat me as it is," 
he replied. " I had a talk with my father this morning. 
You see, I'm a yoanger son. I've got to earn my own 
living." 

" Oh, why is it," she cried petulantly, " that stuck-np 
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people, like Boshworth, have heaps of mone; ? Why 
should they? It's a wicked world. Only nice people 
should have money, pretty people. It makes me mad 
to Bee old, flat-chested spinBters, with a parting to their 
hair, getting ont of smart carriages in Bond Street. 
They oaght to be io the workhouse, or scrubbing clothes 
in a laundry. The world wasn't meant tor them." 

" If only I could raise a little capital I " sighed Arundel, 
taking a cigarette. 

" It's a very unjust world," said Baby. " I really do 
think the devil has something to do with it." 

" I'll give you all Tve got," said Arnndel, sadly ; " but 
what is that to yoo ? " 

" Don't despise it I It would bay me a tew stockings," 
she laughed. 

Footsteps approached them, and they both started 
guiltily. Then they heard Qravier's voice. 

"All right. I see them," ha was saying. "Bo not 
trouble. No, no; no whisky I I am not a mad 
Englishman." 

He came upon them with anger in bis face, a black 
brow, fierce eyes, and a twitching mouth. His deer- 
stalker was pressed over his ears ; he stabbed the ground 
with his umbrella, shuffling hastily ; his left hand fumbled 
over the buttons of his frock coat. He blazed with heat 
in the hot sun, a black and dust-smelling figure. 

" Well," he exclaimed bitterly, " you ^ve done a nice 
thing, a beautifol thing, you two. Yes, yon have done 
it ! Do you know who has been to see me this morning ? 
Mr. Eusbworth I Do you know what he say ? He say, 
' She has done it.' He wipes his hands, so.I She may 
go to the devil, that means. She may go to the devil. 
Fish ] That is what he say. MademoiBelle, you have 
done it. You have lost your husband. You have no 
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home, no torniiare, no clothes, no carriageB, no motor- 
car, no BervantB, no wbisky-eoda — no nothing. Nothing 1 
Do yoa bear that? Nothing at all. Yod are done, 
ended, finished up." 

He tamed to Arundel. 

"And you, my fine young man, yon are the caoae of 
this divorce ) You take a lady to places where common 
women go. You mix her with a pablio-hooBe. You 
drag her into the gutter. Yes, yee ! Yoa do. I know. 
You have ruin her. And listen to me! You have 
ruin yoorself. Yon do vhat do man ol faonoor do. 
Yon deceive your friend. Look at yon now ! Whose 
vhisky'Boda do yoo drink ? His ! Whose oif^uretta do 
you smoke ? His 1 I tell you you have commit a great 
offence. Will Ur. Bnahworth talk to yon in the club ? 
Will the Duke stop to speak to yon in the street? 
Will Sir Charles Haverstock ask yon any more to hia 
political dinners ? No 1 My boy, you have done it. 
You tuin her ; you ruin yourself. Done ! " 

He swung round as ii to go away, but continaed the 
circle and laced them again. 

" What can I do ? You are both wicked ; yoa are both 
rain t I say to Hr. Busbworth :' Do not be hard upon 
her 1 ' He say, ' I am not old enongh to pay for other 
gentlemen's mistresses ; later, dear M. Gravier, later 1 ' 
' Yoa will give her a little something ? ' I pleaded ; yes, I 
even did that. ' Nothing,' he said. ' She will go to the 
gutter I ' I eried. ' She is there already, at her own 
desire,' he answered. ' She will lose her soul 1 ' I 
begged. ' She is a notorious woman,' he answer ; ' I 
have heard about her; her friends were made over a 
bar connter ; such women are always thos.' * You give 
her nothing, nothing at all 1' I cried. And then be 
turned on me. and I tell you if he had been in Vranoe I 
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woald have oalled bint out and killed him— the UiingB he 
aajr to me 1 " 

" Bach a prig I " said Bab;. 

" I'm frigbtlolly sorry about the whole affair," Anmdel 
answered, lamely. " Ot coarse, I shall look after Baby 
as well as I can " 

" What?" cried Gravier, with lifted hands. " Yon— 
yoa dare to speak to me like that ? Toadareto? I tell 
you I am your tntor ; I tell yoa I not stand it ; I tell you 
you talk l^e a damn tool. Yoor father shall hear of it. 
I will have you locked in a schoolroom till yoa pass year 
examination. What, a mistress for yoa I Mo, my dear 
yooDg man, a nurse, and I will see to it. Too shall 
have a narse. Yes." 

He took off his hat, mopped his grey forehead with 
the big handkerchief that was always bulging out of his 
pocket, and tamed to Baby. 

"Z am sorry tor yon," he said, lowering bis voice; 
" I loved you like a daughter, and it makes me weep like 
the old fool Lear to have such a daughter. It is the 
same with eveiTthing here, everything. I write a great 
book, a book to destroy that humbug religion, and the 
pubUshers say. No 1 They dare not publish it. I find a 
woman beaatitol and yoong and joyous ; I make her my 
daoghtei; I say to her, * You shall be Aspasia and renew 
the world ' ; and she goes to music-halls with boys, and 
is embraced publicly by some little London cad or other I 
Bah I Yon are hopeless, yoa English. You have here 
nothing except piety and pretty faces, no art, no taste, 
no passion, no grand life. You are a little people, very 
little. No taste, I tell yon, none at all." 

Baby began to realise the position of afiaiis, and with 
her naioral quickness of wit, the Cockney's happiest 
weapon against cironmstanoe, proceeded, not without a 
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certain delight, to plot and plan lor her fatare. She 
bad the adventurer's spirit. Bhe got rid of M. Gravier 
and Arnndel Fierce, and soon after entered the house 
and went to her hondoii. 

She collected h»r jewels and all the money she coold 
find, and staffed them into her cases. Then she rang 
for her maid, and told the girl to pack all her best 
frocke, aa she was going oat of town that afternoon. 
She went from room to room in her house collecting 
valoablefl, leaving very little behind her except worth- 
less trifles and the heavy fomitore. She set about the 
task merrily, ae though it were an escapade; she 
thought far more about Boahworth'a chagrin than 
aboat the difficulties of her own future. She laughed 
frequently to herself. 

Early in the afternoon she drove in her motor-car to 
the restaurant where she had once served behind the bar, 
the restaurant which she had visited but once, vith 
Arundel Fierce, since hw esca[>e, and then only tea a 
very decorous luncheon. The waiters greeted her, since 
she was alone, with deep bows of mocking deference, and 
chuckled as she passed. She made her way to Ellen's 
cigar stall, and stood before her old companion holding 
out the hand of friendship. Xt was the first time she 
bad seen her since her flight. Ellen had sent her box 
on to M. Graviet's, bat had never answered Baby's letter 
in which this request had been made. 

"Well, I never I " exclaimed Ellen. "Xou've got a 
cheek 1 " 

" I'm so glad to see yon, Ellen," said Baby. " Won't 
yon shake hands?" 

"Doing a good trade, I should say, by your clothes," 
said Ellen ; " bat it's early days yet. You're only play- 
ing at the game, my girl. Wait a bit 1" 

ai 
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" I went yoQ to oome for a drive with me one day 
BOOD. Will you ? " Baby asked. 

" Drive with yoa ? " cried Ellen. " Out in the public 
Btreets vith a common prostitute I Thank yon, I haven't 
come to that yet." 

Baby flashed Boatlet, and her teeth snapped together. 
In an ioBtant she looked aged and haggard and terrible. 

" Tou may look I " cried Ellen. " I'm not afraid of 
you ! I wonder you've got ttie face to come back here, 
and talk to a respectable girl. Why, I despise you ! 
Your fine clothes make me shudder. The scent of you 
makes me Bick. You're nothing more or less than a 
common prostitute." 

"Yoo fat pigl" hissed Baby, leaning over the stall. 
" I'd like to tear your eyes out ! " 

" Keep your hands for dirtier work," laaghed Ellen ; 
" and don't come showing ofiF before me, or Til have you 
tamed out. Do you see ? I'll have you turned out." 

Baby's brain was busy. She had come to get Mrs. 
Biebards' address from Ellen, for she feared to enter the 
bar itself. She hoped to learn from Mrs. Bichards, a 
kindly soal to whom she bad often done a service, some 
kind ol intelligence concerning flats and chambers soit- 
able for her present position. 

She tamed away from Ellen's stall, and moved 
towards the bar. The waiters who had listened to the 
brawl slouched, laughing and with sundry gestares, to 
Ellen's counter, congratulating her apon the manner in 
which she had put Miss Pert in her place. 

Baby entered the bar, and looked about her for 
Mrs. Bichards. 

"ExcQBe me, miss I " said a voice at her elbow. 

She turned round to find the superintendent at her 
side, a little man with cod's eyes, early hair parted down 
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the centre, and a feathery monetache. He stood with 
his right arm crooked, the thumb pointing over his 
shoulder. 

" What do jon mean ? " shd asked, glancing down at 
him. Alas ! she knew well what that thnmb meamt. 

" We have received our instructioQB from the manage- 
ment; yon are not to he served in the bar," said the 
superintendent, imperturbably. 

She laughed, and tamed on her heel. At the big 
doors leading into Piccadilly she approached the com- 
missionaire. " Have you seen Mrs. Bichards to-day? " 
she asked. 

The man, who had hastened to her with the servility 
always paid by these creatures to well-dressed harlots, 
suddenly checked and grinned. " 80 you've come back, 
have you?" be ehackled, familiarly. "I thought I 
should see you soon ! No, my dear, I haven't seen Mrs. 
Bichards for months. She don't come here now. She's 
down since you knew her. Look in the Strand ! " 

She went out sick and ill, and walked away. She was 
awaking rapidly to the reality of her new position. At 
the corner of Sackville Street she saw a woman whose 
occupation was obvious in her garments and in her 
manner of attracting men's eyes. Baby walked by her 
Bide and spoke to her. 

" May I ask you something ? " she said. 

" What is it?" asked the woman, surprised. 

" I want to get a little flat, a decent place, somewhere 
handy," said poor Baby. 

"Are yon new to the game?" asked the woman, 
glancing at her fine clothes. 

" Yes," said Baby. 

" Yon look like a lady." 

Baby shrugged her Moulders. 
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" Take my adviee," said the voman ; " don't look lor 
a flat Go back to joar people, and aak {orgivenass. 
It's hard, bat it's earner than thie. Exoose me, there's 
a friend of mine I " 

Baby watched her walk ooqaettishly aeroBS the pave- 
ment to an old man vith pig's eyes and a long black 
beard, who stood grinning at her on the kerb, with his 
hand out. Baby shuddered, and hnrried back to her 
motor-oar. 

At the door was Flick Denny, the yoong man who had 
greeted her at the Empire. His face lit ap at the sight 
of her, and he stretched ont his hand with gennine joy. 

" They told me yon'd driven np to the bar in a motor- 
brongham, and I've been wtuting for yon ever since. By 
gad. Baby, bat what a stunner yon look t " 

He wore a flat-brimmed biUycock bat, poshed tar off 
the brow, with a jay's blae feather stack in the bow 
at the back. His snuff-coloured coat was cat very long, 
and had a division np the back, and only the last 
button was fastened in order to show a buff waistcoat. 
His troasers were of the same material as tiie coat, and 
he wore cloth-topped boots. In his ample black cravat 
was a gold fox's head. 

This vulgar creature was one of those young men of 
the middle class for whom toiling and affectionate parents 
amass, with infinite seU-sacrifioe, a little money only to 
ruin them. They are to be found in all the wine-bars of 
London, and tbey frequent race-meetings and horse 
repositories. They are entirely and dreadfully ignorant, 
but they support their being in an indestructible assur- 
ance which carries them to the grave with their heads in 
the air. They are convinced that they are living as 
gentlemen live, and as they easily scrape acquaintance 
with broken cavalry officers and'decayed barristers in the 
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plMOB tfa«7 freqafiot — these people exist in great Dombers 
thronghoat London — they persuade themselves vithoat 
difficulty that they are moving in the highest circles of 
society. They have the supremest contempt for religion, 
and Idesignate every phase of philanthropy aa " damned 
cant." 

To tiiis young man, the original sonzce of her undoing, 
and lately the eanse of her. roptnre with Bashworth, 
Baby now extended an invitation to enter her brongham. 
Once ^;ain, and to her infinite peril, she confided herseU 
to a oad. 

Alas I women ol Baby's origin and temperament 
always welcome the society of sach people. Men like 
Bushworth become irksome to them, and end by irritat- 
ing them in every hour of their life. If Baby had not 
been the simple, joyous thing which natnre had made 
her, if she had been pretentions and snobbish, and had 
cared more tor position than tor instant gratification of 
all her whims and desires, she might have lived happily 
enough with Bushworth, an ordinary English mistress, 
vulgar, plethoric, and tiresome, pretending to culture 
and v^ne. But in that case Bushworth would never 
have been fascinated l^ her. It was the joyonsness and 
dash of ber temperament which had won his affection by 
its originality and rarity, this very temperament which 
so soon had made a man of his refinement odious and 
intolerable to her. She wanted freedom; she wanted 
merry men about her; she wanted riot, not respectability, 
vivacity, not privacy. 

She was, in spite of all her vonderfal and remarkable 
qualities, an ordinary London girl. She had been bred 
in a cramping suburban home, had played as a child in 
the side streets, had been taken to church and listened 
to ridiculous sermons by half-edncated clergymen, had 
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attended a Bible-olosB presided over by a vhite-faced 
red-headed city clerk vho beliered in verbal inspiration 
and ball, and abe bad gone to tbe penny readings in tbe 
Bcboolroom vhere lovesick ballada were Bnng, and tbe 
comio songs perpetnally exhibited the ills of married life 
and tbe eomforts of intemperance. 

From SQcb an environment thousands of girls have 
broken to seek vhat appear to them tbe glories and the 
loxoriea ol a profligate life. Baby was only one of each 
girls. She was divinely beautiful, her temperament was 
inordinately frolicsome, and abe had a tridi of manner 
which added to her physical charms. She was not, I 
mean, tbe ordinary stupid, stolid-looking creature who 
sits like a waxwork figure in the lounge of masic-balls, 
or walks, like a policeman, tbe pavements of Piccadilly 
and Begent Street ; bat she was, nevertheless, a London 
girl, a child of the shabbier suburbs, all her impulse 
towards Tolgarity. English civilisation manufactures 
these girls by tens of tbousEuids. 

" You ate the very man I want to see t " she cried. 
" I'm going to take you out. You shall dine with me 
to-night. We will go to the Albambra tc^ether, and 
then to tbo Continental tor snpper. Only you must 
help me first. I want a friend. Will yoo be my friend, 
boy?" 
" I'll go to blazes for yon. Baby. What is it ? " 
She told him her needs, her little soft face wreathed 
with smiles, her large eyes shining with the excitement 
of bfr late adventures. Flick Denny appeared to ber 
like an angel of deliverance. 

"Why, that's as easy as falling off a log!" he 
exclaimed. "Fancy not knowing where to get a lady- 
like Jlatl What an innocent you are, Baby I" He 
leaned out ot the "window and told the chauffeur where 
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to drive. "I'm thnndering glad," be said to ber, coming 
back, patting his arm romid bei waist, and sqaeezing ber 
to him, "that you've chucked those confoanded cads I 
flaw 70U with at the Empire. No class, Baby, no 
class!" 

" And now I'm free," she cried, " free for the first 
time in all my life. Isn't that a delicions thing ! Free 
in this darling London 1 Oh, boy, we'll have such larks 
together 1 I feel like a girl let out of school to play for 
the refit of ber life." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Fob some montba Bab; " qneenod " it, as the phrase 
says, in the loanges of London maaic-hallB, and in some 
of the more or less disrepotable restaorantB invaded and 
annexed by pablio women. Her yoath, her beauty, her 
vivacity, and her splendid millinery gave her a vogne in 
these places. Her entrance created a sensation at the 
moBio-hall ; the men tnmed where they stood watching 
the stage to look at her, and the women, seated on the 
loonges at the back, stared at her with open envy as 
she passed radiant through their midst. She moved to 
and fro in a frolic of pleasure, conacions of the envy she 
excited and the sensation that she made. From box to 
box, from bar to bar, she moved about the lounge of the 
music-hall always with the best-dresBed cavalieis laughing 
and smiling at her side. The waiters and commission- 
aires bowed before her ; the girls in the wine-bars, the 
flower-stall, and the cigar-stall called her "madam" 
and thanked her for the custom that she brought them. 
She carried everything before her with a riotous joy in 
existence. 

In the restaurants and the night-clubs to which she 
went her success was the same ; men crowded about her, 
and the other women, forgetting the interest of their own 
business, fell to studying her manner. She had the 
gaiety and the flippancy which carries into vice a chal- 
lenge and an abandonment which in themselves, apart 
altogether from beau^, are a fascination to certain men. 
Many of these courtesans are thrifty economists, and have 
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hard faces ; bnt Bab; flung her money to right and left, 
and vaa entirely unooncwned by tbe future. 

In all her exenrsiona she waa aeoompaoied by the 
young man Flick Denny. He was not a tastidions 
"hoaband" like Bashwortb, and Baby was perfectly 
free, nay vas encouraged, to make audi acqaaintanoes 
as she desired ; bnt he was alvays in tiie neigbbonrbood 
of his inamorata, ready to do her any little courtesy 
which she might demand at bis hands. 

Indeed, so devoted Traa this nev-Ionnd protector that 
he had given up his own rooms and now lived in tbe 
same house as Baby. He was not a rich man, and on 
many occasions lost money so disastrously with the book- 
makers that he was even compelled to accept hospitality 
from Baby. He swore that it went against tbe grain to 
do so, and protested that he eonld only accept money 
from her on the understanding that it shoold be repaid 
later on. She wonld laugh merrily on these occasions, 
and tell bim that Boehworth's money was not yet 
exhausted, and that whOe it lasted they would be happy 
together. "Ton will find a winner long before then I " 
she said. She was perfectly happy. 

In a few weeks' time she was pa3ring the gentleman's 
rent. Presently she found herself involved in bis debts. 

It ia worth while to study the narrow grey face of this 
tall yonng man. He combed his black hair, thickly 
greased, straight back from bis sloping forehead with a 
parting on one side ; his thin eyebrows on this slanting 
brow were midway between tbe thiok black greasy hair 
and the small close-set eyes ; tbe nose was long, thin, 
and pinched ; the lips were weak, and never closed, just 
showing the horse teeth behind them ; and to complete 
tbe picture of vicionsness and weakness, his abbreviated 
and pointed chin receded at a sharp angle under the 
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Bhadow of the lower Up. On his upper Up, which was 
narrow and sUgbtiy eoncave, he wore the semhlance of 
a monstaebe, a few thin olose-growing burs like the coat 
of a rat. 

He was, indeed, very like a rat, save for the dnllness 
of his general appearance, which rather served as a mask 
oblnseating the cunning and greed of his little brain. He 
assumed a certain aspect of boredom and arrogance, and 
his mind was muddled by alcohol and tobacco ; bat be 
was nevertbelees of the genus rat, not a country rat, 
living in a sweet-smelling bam and feeding upon ripe 
com and eggs in the nest, but a town rat, a London rat, 
living on the nnepeakable garbage of the gatter. 

One day, some two years after she had given herself 
to Flick Penny, and when their money was nearly 
eihansted, he came to her with the tale that he bad 
received the tip of his lite, some gossip about a horse 
picked up from stable-boys and bandied about in the 
tavems and wine-bars of the town. He said it was 
" crack information," a " dead certainly," the chance of 
a lifetime. 

" I've plunged on it," he said, "and when it wins I 
shall pay you back all the money you've lent me. The 
race is at Sandown. We'll go down together." 

They travelled from Waterloo in a crowded train, and 
stepped oat at Esher full of excitement. The sun shone 
happily, the sloping raceconrae was dotted over with 
human beings, and the roads leading to its gatea showed 
a ceaseless procession of vehicles. Royalties and half 
the aristocracy of England smiled npon the scene, 
peopled for the most part by the riffraff of London and 
the most perUous element in commercial circles. Ladies, 
looking as avaricioos as fish-salesmen, invested money on 
the horses, and gentlemen studied their race-cards with 
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all the gravity ol a scholar deciphering the text ol a 
clasBical aathor. The strange company offered to the 
spectator a miniature of modem society, a microcosm 
in which all classes were revealed horribly intent upon 
getting money ^th as little labour as possible. 

Flick Denny was so convinced ot his horse's success 
that be went to the ring to add even more money to his 
already considerable stake. Baby was left alone in the 
eadosore, and she amused herself, knowing far more of 
men than ot horses, by studying the tresh-looking well- 
groomed men who moved before her with field-glasses 
slung across their bodies, and race-cards and pencils in 
their hands. 

She was thus engaged when a young man came to her 
side and touched her arm. "I have been looking lor 
you," he said, the fingers closing aSectiooately on her 
arm. It was Auindel Fierce. 

"Is it truly you?" she cried, joyfully, chat^fing her 
sunshade to tiie other shoulder and giving him her 
hand. " Do you know, dearest, I have been mourning 
for you like a poor little widow. 'Where have you been ? 
What have yon been doing ? I wrote to you at your club, 
and yoa never answered. And, oh, I have been so 
miserable longing for a sight of you." 

" I have been abroad," he said ; " my people sent me. 
Old Gravier split I looked for you before I went, but I 
couldn't find you. Where are yon staying 7 " 

She gave him the addrera. " And do you know, my hand- 
eome lover, I am very poor now, dreadfully poor ? " she 
said, tearfully. " I want money very mnch. Life is so 
expensive ; dressniakers are ao cmel. Will yoa try and 
make me some money ? Do you know a lucky horse to- 
day ? Do you ? Oh, please go and put a tenner on for 
me, and bring me back hundreds ot pounds. WUI yoa ? " 
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She laid a hand on his ann, and looked op at him 
miachieTOoaly — a eharming woman, periloas with the 
subtle essence and magDetism ol her personality. 

" Ym, Baby," he said, smiling. " I'll pat a tenner on 
for yon, and in any ease I'll bring yon some money to- 
night. Don't ynatj, little woman ; I'll see that yoa don't 
go hard." 

He had reluctantly given half a guinea (he night 
before to a lady oolleoting money for Dr. Bunardo's 
homes for starring and friendless ohildran. 

Fliek Denny came ap as Fierce moved away, and the 
cad looked at the handsome yonng aristocrat with greedy 
eyes. 

"Do you know him ? " he asked Baby. 

"Oh, well, very well indeed," langhed Baby. "He's 
one of my earliest lovers, an originaL" 

"Eich?" 

" So, so I " laughed Baby. 

Arundel returned presently, and told Baby what horse 
he bad backed in her interest. She inf^oduced him 
to Flick Denny, and almost immediately after, as 
may well be supposed, he made his excuses and left her 
side. 

This was a disastrous day for Mr. Denny, for Baby, 
and tor Arundel Fierce. Neither of the horses which 
the two men had backed brought fortune to their 
owners ; and, as it was a favourites' day. the disconsolate 
three returned to town, but not tc^ether, amid the 
discordant festivity of a happy and halt-tipBy crowd. 

" I'm done I " sighed FUck Denny. 

"And all my money is gone," added Baby. 

" You've got your jewels," he said, looking away from 
her. 

" Xou mean, I'm to sell them ? " 
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He turned to ber. " Look here, Baby," he said, " I'm 
mined, absolately mined. I've backed that horse for a 
hundred and twenty pounds, and I haven't a stiver. I 
backed the beast for your sake ; honour bright, I did. I 
wanted to pay yon back all the money I owe." 

"And now," she asked, "yoa owe somebody else a 
hundred and twenty pounds ? " 
He nodded hie bead. " I'm done I " 
" Well, we must pop some of the diamonds," she said, 
simply, and laughed good-temperedly. But the shadow 
was falling across her. She began to tear Flick Denny. 
She began to perceive the future. 

That evening as she was dressing for dinner be 
lounged into her room. 
" Going out ? " he asked, gloomily. 
"I'm expecting my boy," she laughed. "Do I look 
bewitching ? " 
" The boy we met at Sandown ? " 
She nodded. " A lovely boy 1 " 
"I came to speak to you about him," he said, care- 
lessly. Then he sat on a chair, and pulled out bis 
cigarette-case. " Couldn't you make use of him ? " he 
aeked, suddenly. 

"How?" She did not look at him. Her body 
suddenly felt cold. 

He tapped the cigarette on the case to move the 
tobacco forward. " Tell bim straight out yoa want a 
hundred and fifty pounds." 

She laughed. "He would fall down dead with fright," 
she said. 

" Those young sprigs have a way of riusing money," 
he said, easily. " Money-lenders trust 'em." Then, after 
a pause, he added : " Tell him that I know (he very 
man who'd do it tor him, do it cheaply, too." He 
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olear«d Ihb throat, and glaneing at Babj oat of the 
coroerB of hia eyes, lighted the cigarette at one of the 
candles. 

Babj atood before the glasa smiling at her image, her 
hands busy vith her dress. 

"Yon eonld twist him round yoar fingers," said 
Flick Denny. " He's the right kind for a girl like yon. 
Try him." 

" To-night, yon mean ? " she asked, affecting a smile. 

"Or to-morrow morning, after yon get back. Don't 
talk to him aboat it at dinner." 

She burst out laughing, and looked at him. 

" I say. Flick," she cried, " aren't yon just a different 
fellow from Rnshworth I " 

He pulled hard at his cigarette. " We're in a hole, 
don't yon see ? " he said. " A clever girl like you can 
save me as easy as easy. It's not as if you were an 
ordinary woman. Ton'ta an angel, a stunner." 

8he experienced at that moment a terrible fear of this 
man. She became oonsoiotu that he was her master and 
her destiny. She had nvyet cared for him greatly, but 
money and suooess in her life bad enabled her to go very 
largely her own way. Nov, witii the aooession of the 
idea that he was taking her life into his hands to rule 
her days and order her ways, she becune terrified. " And 
yet I have had my fan," ebe thought ; " life has been a 
delightful riot ; it is ungrateful to be ainii of the future." 
She looked at him and saw things in hia countenance 
which she had never guessed at before. " Bushworth was 
without merey," she said to herself; "but this man is 
without a soul." And again she shuddered. 

A knock soonded on the door, and a servant entered. 

" A genUeman to see yon, madam." 

Flick Denny jerked hia finger to the folding doors, and 
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questioned with raised eyebrows. The maid nodded, 
and he crept on tiptoe trom the room. 

Baby opened the folding-doors, and Arnndel in evening 
dress, With a coat over his arm, calne to her, smiling 
delightedly. 

As he kissed bar he looked into the room. 

" What a smell of tobacco ! " he said over her head. 

" I've taken to smoking," she answered, pushing him 
back into the aitting-room. 

And she shaddered, as though with cold. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ik the light of a anoset which tomecl the streeti to 
gold and made a glory of the shop-windows, Baby 
walked down Bond Street with her eyes fixed npon the 
figure of a tall man who walked steadily ahead of hei. 

She was still pretty, but hardness had crept into her 
eoontenance, that inevitable expression which in these 
women takes the place of that maternity which soEtena 
the lines of advancing years in happier women. In 
repose her featares expressed now a rebellion against 
society. Her eyes weie withont tenderness, her lips 
without pity. She wore the aspect of a woman whom 
tbe chastisement ol God had tended only to harden and 
confirm in her natural estraz^ement from Him. 

At drafton Street tbe man in front of her crossed tbe 
road between omniboses and cabs and stood tor a few 
minates looking into Asprey'a windows. She hesitated 
on the kerb, and then, impelled by a sodden cessation in 
the traffic, crossed the road and stood by the side of the 
tall man looking into the shop-windows. He tamed and 
glanoed at her, starting. Then he made as if he would 
move away, but checked himself and came to her side, 
lifting bis bat. 

"Will yoQ walk with me?" he said. 

"TeB,"Bhe answered; and theymovedupGrafton Street. 

" It must be dangerous for yon walking with me," she 
said, bitterly. " I — I look it now, don't 1?" 

"Ton will come and have tea with me." he said. " I 
bare rooms here, a tew paces ahead." 
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"Yon are very brave," ehe replied. 

Once again she was in the company of the only man 
who had toneed in her bosom the capacity for admira- 
tion. Bat now how changed were her circumstances I 
She went back to that dinner in which she bad run 
away from him to plunge into the only life for which 
she seemed to have a taste. She recalled the other 
dinner when as Bnsbworth's mistress, throned in a 
certain state and ciretimatanced with a certain respecta- 
bility, she had made light of virtue with persiflage and 
daring impertinence. And now, the tool of a spendthrift 
bully, one of the ordinary women of the town, she was 
with this man again, this man who had seemed to her in 
the fresbnesB of her youth an incarnation of the Christ. 

She had followed him half desiring to fling herself at 
bis feet and implore him, not for love, but for salvation. 
Weary of her life, loathing her body, and frightened by 
her soul, all the hope of better things which was not yet 
dead in her had flickered into a- sick flame at sight of 
this serene and powerful personality, and mocked her 
with the phantasm of repentance. Bat, now that she 
walked at bis ade in the shadow of the gloomy houses, 
her mood changed to one of Belf-aceusation, self-contempt, 
self-abandonment. Once again his goodness made evil 
seem natural to her ; once again his virtue came 
between her and the half-strangled aspirations of her 
embittered mind. To come near to greatness is often for 
smaller minds to sweeten the waters of mediocrity. 

He opened the door of one of the houses with his 
latch-key and pushed it back for her to enter. She 
went in before him, and he closed the door. 

At that moment a servant entered the hall through a 
green-baise door at the back, starting visibly at sight 
of the woman with Dr. Strcuig. 
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" Bring some tea," eaid hia master, moving forward, 

"If yoa please, air," replied the man, " Sir William 
ClarkaoQ is in yoor room. He called ten minntee ago 
and said he would wait for joor retom," 

Baby turned round to Dr. Strong. " I will go," aha 
aaid. 

He looked at her for a moment, almoat hesitating ; then 
he went forward again. "No," be said; "yon will oome 
in. I will introdace yon to my friend. Bring tea for 
three," he aaid to the man, and opened the door. 

By thia action the heart of the woman was conquered. 

Dr. Strong was greeted by an elderly man who aat in 
a deep ann>ohair with an open book resting on the hat 
in hia lap. He waa white-haired, and wore a white 
beard and moustache. Hia noae waa long and pointed, 
hia forehead square and Beamed. Behind the gold- 
rimmed spectaeles his eyes screwed themselves op 
into a perpetnal inqmaitiveneas. It waa not difficult 
to recognise in this man one of the most profound 
and yet one of the most daring and even rash of modern 
physicists. 

" Let me introduce to yon this lady, my friend," said 
Strong, simply, and tiien set a cluur for Baby. 

After that ^ere was a pause for some minutes. Then 
Sir William Glorkaon, explaining the object of hia call, 
plunged into science. 

"I fear I bore yon," he said, turning suddenly to 
Baby. 

She atarted, tor ahe had been studying the face of 
Dr. Strong. 

" I am afraid I do not nnderstand ; I am very stupid,' 
she said. 

Sir William smiled. "There are many things one 
may not nnderstand without being stupid," he said. 
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She looked at him, and answered: "But I onder- 
stand nothing. Everything ia meaningleBB to me. I 
am very Btapid." 

The man entered with tea-things. 

" I think most people have to force themselves to desire 
to ouderstuid things," said Bir William Glarkson. " Most 
people," he added, turning to Strong, " are conscioiiB of 
cariosity, bat it is a curiosity to find out, not to under- 
stand." 

" yfhai ia there to find out ? " Baby asked. 

"The How of things." 

" I don't think that interests me," she replied, slowly ; 
" bat I should like to find out, even it I oould not under- 
stand it, the Why of things." 

Sir William smiled tolerantly and tamed to Dr. Strong. 
" That, I am afraid, is beyond the wisest of us jnst at 
present." 

" I know," Baby said. " Bnt what a strange world — a 
world which has no meaning ! " 

The servant withdrew. Sir William Olarkson looked 
hard at the strange woman whom Strong had brought 
home with him, 

'* You aK)eat to have thought," he said, " even il you 
understand nothing." 

" My life makes me think," she replied. 

"Tour life?" 

"A life without pleasure," she said. "When one has 
no pleasures there ia nothing to do but think." 

Dr. Strong poured oat some tea and brought it to her, 
but she pat it aside. " Oh no I " she cried, a little 
bitterly ; " don't let me sit here drinking tea with yoa." 
She tamed to Sir William Clarkson, rising from her 
chair. "I have no right to be here. It is only his kind- 
ness. You know him better than I do ; yoa know how 
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good be is. I — ^I am only b woman he once tried to 
Bftve. I am B bad woman ; yon know what I mean. I 
bare been going bom bad to worse, steadily from bad 
to worse, all my life. And now tbai I am very 
bad, very bad indeed, be is still kind to me. He still 
treats me like a woman. He still wants to save me." 
8he held ont her band. "Good-bye," she said; "I 
want to go away. I will leave yon to talk together. 
Good-bye." 

Sir 'William, who had risen to his feet, took her band 
and held it. " Ton will stay," he sifld, quietly. '* I want 
yon to stay. Stay with one of the beat men in the 
world, and — listen to him. I will go. Good-bye. God 
bless yon." 

He nodded to Dr. Strong, and made bis way from the 
room. 

Baby went to the ohair in which he had sat, and sank 
into it, covering her face with her hands. Dr. Strong 
stood by the mantelpiece, looking down at her. 

"la it worse with yon," he asked, after a moment, 
" much worse ? " 

" I am in the gutter," she replied, tbrongh her hands. 

" That is the nearest place to salvation, perhaps." 

" Not for me. The further away I go from goodness, 
the more impossible it is to hope tor better things." 

" No, that is not true. Tou think it ia true. But it 
is false ; it is a lie. I do not think yon could have been 
good, strongly and resolutely good, in brighter oiionm- 
stances; I am sure you will be good when yon have 
exhausted the bittemesa and the Bharpness of an un- 
bridled life. That is your nature ; I am sore of it. 
Think over the past. Are you not nearer to a desire 
for good than yon were in the first days of yonr youthful 
riot ? Think. I am sure you are." 
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She lowered her hands, bat did not lift her bowed lace. 

" There is only one difference," she replied. " I loathe 
mysoU now ; I didn't then." 

He drew a chair forward, and sat down facing her. 
The snnaet shone through the tall window, and trans- 
figured halt the room. On the edge of this golden light, 
his back to the window, his hands clasped in his lap, bio 
heavy eyes fixed npon her, he sat watching the woman 
and asking questions of God. Her face, bowed over her 
bosom and half tamed to the fireplace, one arm hang- 
ing over the chair, the other rigid at her side, was toward 
the window and the sunlight, but it was in the shadow 
of the room, cold and grey, so that she seemed oat off 
from her companion by the very beau^ of God. 

" Toa can hate the past without hating yourself," he 
aaid. 

" I do not think of the past," she answered. "It is 
myself, this body and this blood, that I hate. I carry 
about with me my own loathing; it is myself; it is 
present and past : it is future." 

She lifted up her face, looked for a moment at the onps 
on the silver tray, at the kettle over the spirit lamp, and 
then, following the sunlight shining on the silver to the 
halo which it seemed to make about his head, looked into 
the eyes of the man. 

" I ask you," he said, " to give up your lif e ; I ask 
you to renoance it. You have it in your power, now 
at this moment, to lead a new life, to begin a new 
career " 

" Never ! " she cried, interrupting. " I have not got 
the power ; I have not really. I could not be anything 
else. Don't yon know what this life does to us ? Don't 
you know the worst of it ? It breeds in us a frightful 
horror of work ; that is how it kills. It makes as hate 
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vork, any kind of work ; it makes db incapable of work. 
I know what yon offer ; I know yoa offer it with all the 
kindness and the goodness of yoor heart; bat yoa do 
not onderstand, re^y yoa don't. I coold not go hack 
and work for daily bn»d ; it would breaJc my heart. I 
hate work. I hate regalar hoars. I bate discipline. I 
hate having to do things, hate having to perform set 
laboar. No, I will never go back! " 

"Do yoa no* know," he said, quietly, "that many 
anhappy women give np this life and tarn to better 
things? " 

"Yee; bat do they ever become happy? Merer, 
never, never ! They never become happy. It is better 
to stick to this life of uihappinesa than to try the other. 
This one kills so mach qoicker." 

He was stadying her with the old pathological scra&iy. 
Now his observation was not interrupted by tenderness 
or httle gusts of something akin to passion. The beauty 
and the freshness of the girl, the romance and the charm 
of the maiden, had departed. Here was only a soiled 
woman, with hardening coontenance and a mind emptied 
of all its gaiety and high spirits to make room for a bitter 
and a mocking cynioism. 

"How would CSuriflt have spoken to her ? " he asked him- 
eelf . " How would religion speak to her ?" For himself, 
believing that sin is a emidl matter, an experience in the 
physical and spiritual progression of the evolving race, 
necessary but merely a phase, he could bat bid her choose 
a life of lees anxiety, less disgost, and less danger to her 
body's health. Bhe had inherited more of the brute 
than himself, and it was interesting to him to ponder 
upon die awakening to a desire for better things which 
was now distressing her mind, and robbing her sin of all 
its former pleasure. How curiously nature works ] He 
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waa Btndying a movement in evolation, a definite stage 
in tlie great and laborious march of long-Buffering and 
afflicted homanity. 8ome of bis ancestors had been 
tbroagh a aimilar ^ony on his behalL 

" Yon dielilie jooi life, and yet you persist in it. That 
is unreasonable. I ean offer you vo'rk, not laborious 
vork, bat vork which will enable you to live in better 
conditions. Your horror of work will disappear ; you 
will find yourself, slowly, peihajw, but certainly, pleasur- 
ing in ordered days and a regular taak. Id any case, 
your present life disgusts you. Give it up ; try something 
better." 

She shook her head. " Yon would convince me," she 
said, half smiling, " if I wanted to be good. But I don't 
want to be good. I simply want to get rid of the 
necessity for doing what I do now. It's the necessity 
that makes me angry." 

He was slowly communicating to her, telepathically 
perhaps, the change in his attitude towards her. She 
was growing oonsoious of the absence of any romantic 
interest in her life on his part. She began to realise 
how she appeared in his eyes — a woman of the town, not 
a girl trembling on the verge of daring imd rebellion ; a 
woman tarnished and stained, with tiie ravages of her 
intemperate life manifest in her face, in her voice, in 
every movement of her body; an ordinary woman of 
the pavement — great Qod, a Mrs. Bichards I 

The more perfectly she became aware of this change 
in him the more did she harden her poor wounded heart 
against him. In ihe street she had longed for his 
comfort ; on the threshold of this room she had yielded 
her whole soul to him ; and now she felt that he was her 
enemy, a man to be hated, to be scoffed at, to be derided. 
He had ceased to care for her. 
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" Tell me," he aeked, " why yon vanted to speak to 
me. I thought yon had come to me lor help." 

She smiled, sitting back in her chair. He remorkea 
a certain bravado in her look and carriage, and wondered 
what change was taking place in her mind. 

" Don't you know," she said, " that a woman, what- 
ever she comes to, never forgets the man she fiiat 
loved ? " 

" If yon would let me help yon," he said, abiaptly, " I 
shoold be very glad." 

"Yoa do not like to hear that I love yon?" ehe 
langhed, mockingly. 

" I cannot hear yon say bo." 

" You are not very pitifni. Yoa have always been the 
romance of my life, my one little poor fragment of 
romance, and yon have always scorned me." 

" Forgive me," he cried, getting np, " but I most not 
listen to yoa." 

"If only I could make yoa feel!" she esdaimed, 
bitterly. 

"If only I could make yoa climb I" he mattered, 
ahnost angrily, tnming away. 

" Listen ! " she cried, getting up from bet chair. " It 
yon could make me climb, climb so high that I became 
good and wholesome as yon, would yoa lore me ? Would 
you marry me ? There's a test for yoar aoheme for my 
repentance ! " She laughed, as if she knew there 
could be no answer to her question. 

" You don't understand," she went on, " that a woman , 
who has once loved a man never believes it is impossible 
for him to love her." 

He came to her with a stem look in his eyes^ and 
stood near her, looking atraightly and reprovingly into 
her gaze. 
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" Ton most not talk like this." he Bud. " I cannot 
liaten to you. My time ia very valuable. I only invited 
you here that I might help you. You must see that no 
other conversation is open to us. II you vrill not let me 
help you, we must part " 

" Yon muBt turn me out ol your doore ! " she laughed. 

" Yes ; I must ask you to go," he said. 

A look of hatred swept aorosa her face. The features 
became set. A white rage drove every vestige ol colour 
from her. " I pray GK}d that He will turn you out of 
His doora ! " she exclaimed. " Oh, God 1 if I had the 
power to strike you, and ruin yon, and kick you into the 
gutters 1 " She moved to the dooi, but swung round 
upon him again. "Every time I meet you I hate you 
more. ¥<m are the cause of my misery. You ought to 
suffer, not me. It it hadn't been for you I might have 
married and lived a respectable life. It was your good- 
ness, your oold, cruel, devilish goodness, that drove me 
into hell." 

She turned again to the door, opened it swiftly, and 
stood there, looking back at him, hei bosom rising and 
falling with her rage. There was no sunset now in the 
room ; it was all twilight, and the tall man, with his back 
to the window, was in black shadow. 

" You are not a man I " she said, between clenched 
teeth. "You are one of those sexless monsters who 
preach against the things they cannot do. I hate you ; I 
despise you. A harlot despises you 1 I shall go to hell 
cursing you and mocking yon. I hope my laughter will 
shame you in your heaven." 

She swung the door behind her, and went from the 
house. 
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PART III 
THE DESCENT. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Swift ia the dsBceiit, so swift that the faJling Boul does 
not perceive that it ie rushing downward ; beliaveB, indeed, 
that it atill stands in the snnlight under blue skies. 
Baby still langhed, still jested, still found a delight in 
her days, even now when she was conscious that the 
criminal influence of Flick Denny was poisoning her 
mind and dragging down her soul to perdition. Bhe 
was passing swiftly from what the girl Ellen had 
described as " playing at it " to the real thing. Hitherto 
there had been something French in her revolt ^;aiciat 
the social order ; now there was nothing that was not 
London. Hitherto she could select, like a girl picking 
and choosing her partners at a dance ; now she must 
hont. She was become a midnight daughter of the grey 
cicy, a wage-earner. 

" It is rather nice to live by your wits t " she exclaimed, 
laughing ; " it makes every day exciting." 

They were in new rooms, which Flick Denny had 
engaged for them, cheaper rooms in some staring 
" mansions" on Charing Cross Boad. Baby hated them, 
and hated her tyrant. 

Fhck's lips opened a little wider in a grin, but the 
long horM teeth remained set and firm. " You'll make 
a fortune," he said. 

"How?" 

" Twisting foola round your fingers." 

" Diddling them ! " langhed Baby. She was desperate. 

He nodded hia head. 
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"Making them give me hea[» and heaps of money, eh?" 

"Tee." 

" And then — handing it all over to yon I " she laoghed. 

He aesomed a hnrt ezpreBaioa of face. Perhaps ha 
even deceived himself. " That'a a beaetly thing to esy," 
he mattered. " Yoa know that I'm not the sort of man 
to live off a woman. What did I do for yoa at first 7 I 
got yoa tiieae rooms ; I looked after yoa ; I showed yoa 
the town ; I taaght yon the ropes. Doing that, I aegleoted 
my ovn interests, and lost money. Yoa know I lost 
money." He was perfectly sincere. 

" lUtherl " laughed Baby. 

" Oh, I know that yon lent me money ! " he admitted, 
aollenly. " Yoa needn't nib it in. Bnt I've told yoa 
I'll repay it, every farthing. If yoa don't believe it, I'll 
go ; I'll clear oat. I don't want to stay here if you're 
going to treat me like a beggar. I've only stayed on now 
beoaase things are so infenmlly black tor yoD. I wanted 
to help yon." 

She looked at him keenly. " Blacker than osnal, Mr. 
Treasurer ? " she asked. 

" We've got to leave these rooms," he growled. 

"Well, that's not a hardship. Why?" 

" The landlord wants his dashed rent. We shall have 
to qnit." 

" I thought yoa had been paying him all this time. 
Have we no money at all ? " 

" None," he answered. 

She got np and began to pace the room. "I don't 
like this. Flick ; I don't like it at aU. Money worries are 
vulgar. Married people have money worries. We must 
do something. I tell you we must. I hate worry. And 
I must have wine to drink all day ; I must. I can't go 
oo without it." 
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" Look here, Baby," he said, with energy, " you can 
make money as easily as you please if only yoa will do 
what I tell you. Kow, I've got my interests to look 
after, and you've got yours. I must live, I mean, aa 
well as you. The thing is, are we going separate ways, 
or are we going to be partners ? " 

She sat on the arm oi a chair, looking at tiiTn oneasQy. 
" What do yon mean by partners ? " 

" Share and share alike," he answered, returning her 
glance. 

" Ib that the nsoal thing ? " 

" I don't care whether it's the aenal thing or not," he 
said, angrily. " Those are my terms. Take them or 
leave them." 

" How do you propose to teach me to earn money that 
I couldn't earn by myself ? " she asked, 

"I know a hundred ways. I know where the rich 
youngfoolsare found; I know how to scrape acquaintance 
with them ; I know how to bring them here ; I know how 
to wring them dry. I know all the night olnbs, the 
right kind and the wrong kind. I know the rich old men 
who are willing to pay " 

Baby got up and began her pacing again, "We've 
got to earn money at once," she said, angrily. " Show 
me how to do that. I don't think I like the other idea. 
It fright^is me. All I -want is money to keep me cheer 
ful. When I'm not cheerful I'm afraid." 

" What about the boy Pierce ? " 

" Oh, he's as poor as yoa are," she replied, irritably, 
" He said he would go and play bridge for me, bat that 
he couldn't borrow money ; his father would hear of it." 

Flick Denny got up from Uie chair in which he was 
lounging, " I'lldo something at once," he said. " I'll 
show you what I can do. Wait here this afternoon in 
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one of yonr beat frookB. Ton are my vrife, remember ; 
and yon don't like me ; and when you're left alone Titli 
tiie friend I ehall bring bere yonll tell bim bo. Make 
an appointment with bim bere. Don't be a fool. It's 
part of tbe game. They all do it. Everybody's trying 
to get Bomething out ol other people's pockets." 

This ma Baby's first band in the game of swindling. 
She took it op with a ahmg, cared little tor the game, 
but played it oat. She won, and lost. She won money ; 
she lost the last vestige of her independence. She 
became the puppet of Flick Denny, and Flick Denny 
became her bnlly. 

And now that conning yoath, who bad slipped into 
villatay from one side ol a bar ooonter jnat as she had 
slipped into profligacy from the other, began to nse his 
power without mercy. He set himself through Baby to 
wring Arundel Pierce dry of every farthing. He made 
Baby act the part of a girl passionately in love with 
the boy, and torn bis head with her adoration. Flidk 
introduced bim to money-lenders who put money into 
tbe boy's bands, and Fliob saw that Baby became 
possessed of every penny of it. The poor tx^ began 
to play cards like a gambler, and whan the stakes 
permitted at his club did not satisfy his needs, Flick 
carried bim off to " clubs " in Bloomsbury and Bobo, 
where he was shamefully encouraged and miserably 
cheated. Arundel gave himself into the hands of tbis 
evil person even as Baby bad done. He ceased visiting 
people in his own class, went seldom to the dob, and 
spent bis whole day lounging in second-rate restaurants, 
playing cards in E^bby clubs, and gambling over the 
tape in tbe offices of commiasion agents. 

The beauty of his face left him ; tbe neatness of bia 
dress and tbe charm of his manners forsook him. Ha 
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became coarsened and vnlgarised. He sank to the 
attennost infamy by playing on the affection ol his 
mother. With her arms aboat his neck and the tears 
from her eyes moistening his che^s, he extorted money 
from her, vithoat the knowledge ot his lather, to give 
to his mistress. Swiftly and without a check he went 
down the hill. Foul-monthed, dmnken, and a feverish 
gambler, the once beaatif ol yoath sank in the scale, and 
Binned himself oat of the likeness of a man. 

Bat to earn money in this fashion the tempter had to 
keep Baby in circamstanoes of some ease and laxnry. 
Whatever the state of their financeB, she insisted upon 
rich dinners and fine dresses. She was imperious in her 
demands now, and met the temper of Fliok Denny with 
the wrath of a fury. Money, uid more money, was the 
constant thought of Flick Denny, He devoted as much 
energy and skill to this business as a painter to his easel 
or a merchant to bis commerce. He was never idle ; his 
idleness was part of the great game. He scraped acquamt- 
ance with men in restaurants and drinking-bars, young 
men np in town for the 'Varsity boat-race and cricket 
match, old men in London for the Agricultural Show, and 
then in Baby's rooms bullied them out of their money. 

There are many such men in London, and most of 
them have entered upon this horrible work as easily and 
good-naturedly as Flick Denny. They begin with a 
little patrimony. They spend their days in taverns and 
restaorants. The Stock Exchange uid the racecourse 
are the only fields of their activity. They think of 
nothing but earning money without labour. Then 
when their money goes they become partners with a 
clever woman, and from being mere idlers, without a 
twinge of conscience or a reflection of fear, they become 
dangerous criuinals. 

l9 
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FUok Denny wanted more money. Things had been 
very bad of late. They had gone into cheaper rooma, 
they ate their meala in cheaper reataorants, and some- 
times Baby vaa vitbont the money which enabled her 
to sit in the lonnges ol mnBio-hallB waiting to be hired. 
Times were hard, and it was evident to Flick Denny 
that they were going steadily down in the world. Baby's 
jewels had been sold, and her dressing-table was now 
only littered with paste. Arondel Pierce was wmng 
dry; his father was compounding with the money- 
lenders, and the boy was booked for Canada. The 
chance oastomers who came hia way did not yield 
enoagh. Baby insisted on more money, and fretted 
him. She was often intoxicated. He detennined on a 
bold step. 

He had read in the newspapers that Gerald Boshworth 
woB engaged to be married. 

"Did yon ever write a letter to that fellow Bosh- 
worth?" he asked Baby, oareleBsly. 

" No." 

"D'yon mean to say that he has never seen your 
handwriting ? " 

" I don't think so. Why ? " 

" I was only wondering U we oonldn't use him -WNne 
day." 

" Pnt that idea oat ol year head," she replied, bitterly. 
" I wouldn't ask him for a sixpence." 

He went ont, and in one of his infamons clnbs composed 
a tetter to Bushworth in a clnmsily feminine hand. It 
was a letter of congratulation on his engagement, con- 
cealing a menace, and concluding with a request for an 
interview. He addressed it from her rooms and signed 
it with Baby's name. 

No answer was received to this letter, and Flick Denny 
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mbbed hia hands. " He is frightraed," he said, with & 
grin. 

He wrote a second letter, this time in hie own name, 
asking Mr, Bn&hworth to sea him aa the representative 
of Baby in order that matters might be arranged in an 
amicable manner. To this letter an answer was received 
requesting him to call npon a certain date. 

Flick Denny went to Bnshworth's honse in the least 
sporting of his clothes, and with an assomption of virtue 
which ill became his evil face. Baby, seeing him go oat, 
asked him whether he was going to church. He told 
her that he bad a sohema to work oat, and bade her 
mysteriously to wait. 

Bashworth received him in hia library, a large and 
solemn apartment, with beautiful busts and stone frag- 
ments on the top of the low book-shelves. 

" Be BO good," he said, taking no notice of his visitor's 
hand, and motioning to a chair, *' to sit down and explain 
the object of your visit." He did not recognise bim as 
the young man at the masic-hall. 

"My letter, I think, told yoa that," replied Fliok 
Denny. He did not feel so comfortable as he had 
expected. 

" Your letter puzsled me ; that was all. I do not 
know what yoa want," said Bashworth. 

" I am acting tor the lady yoa once lived with," said 
Flick Denny, blinking before the cruel eyes of the man 
be proposed to terrorise. 

" She has not told me so." 

Flick Denny started. "Ton have seen her?" he 
blurted out, 

Bushworth half smiled. " You have come to me for 
money," he said ; " that is what you mean. Now, Mr. 
Denny, yoa are a man of the world, I can talk to yoa 
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openlj. Let oa play with the cards on the table. First 
ol all, how mach do 70a demand ? Secondly, the tonn 
of the receipt?" 

" 8he wants something settled on her," Flick answered, 
cheering ap, " so that she can live respectably. She. 
doesn't want to go down in the world. She isn't nsed 
to it." 

' ' Wliat do you demand ? " 

" Five thoosand pounds." 

" A large sum ol money." 

" Well, she thinks she is worth it. That is her own 
figure." 

" And the receipt 7 " 

" I don't understand." 

Bnshworth raised his eyebrows. " Come, Mr. Denny, 
yon are a man ol the world. One does not part with 
five thousand pounds without a guarantee of some kind. 
What assoronce do you give me that I am not to be 
blackmailed in the future?" 

" I can write you a letter," Fliok replied, colouring at 
the word. 

Bnshworth pat his hand in his coat, and drew out a 
pocket-book. He opened it and counted over certain 
notes. 

"I had not expected so large a demand," he e^d, 
getting up and going to the table. He opened a drawer 
and extracted a roll of notes. 

" Perhaps," he said, "you will be so good as to write 
me the guarantee. Here is some plain paper. You will 
write what I dictate." He turned on a light. 

Flick Denny laid down his hat and stick, took off his 
gloves, and went to the table. He sat down, and accepted 
the pen which Bosbworth gave him. The light on the 
table shone in his eyes and made him blink. 
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" Flease vrite the address of the lady'a rooms at the 
head of the paper," he said, and Fhck Denny obeyed 
him. 

"Now the date, and this statement: *I hereby 
gnarantee, as the properly accredited agent of the lady 
vith whom Mr. Oerald Bnshworth once lived as his 
mistress, that on the receipt of five thousand pounds 
he sh^ not suffer any farther molestation in the matter, 
and that all claim against him in this respect shall 
hereby be discharged. I gnarantee that the above is 
the lady's address, and that I am acting in bet interests 
on her instructions.' That will do, I think," Boshworth 
concluded, " if you wUl kindly sign it." 

As Flick Denny signed the paper Boshworth touched 
an electric bell. Then, with the roll of notes in his 
hand, he went to a box of cigarettes, helped himself, and 
moved to the hearthrug. 

He hghted the cigarette, and kept his eyes fixed upon 
the villainons scoundrel as he got up from the table, 
and stood waiting for further instrncdons. RuBhwortb 
motioned him to the chair where his hat and stick 
rested, away from the gnarantee on the table. 

The door opened. 

" Is the gentleman here ? " 

" Yes, sir," replied the servant. 

" Show him in," said Bnshworth. 

Flick Denny looked startled. "Who ia this?" he 
demanded. 

" Another friend of the same lady," replied Bnshworth; 
"you will surely know each other." 

The door opened, and M. G-ravier entered. Boshworth 
went to the table, and as Flick Denny studied the new- 
comet with suspicion and alarm he placed the gnarantee 
in his pocket. 
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U. Gravier was the same aa ever, iron-grey, weak-eTed, 
uh-eobared. He entered with his deeratalkei- in his 
hand, his umhrella onder his arm, the pocket of his 
old-bahioned frock coat bulging with a handkerchief. 

" She knows nothing abont it, nothing I " he exclaimed. 

"What?" cried BuBhvorth, affecting sorprise, as he 
tamed from the table. 

" She is very angry, I tell yon," bbH Gravier. " She 
has come down, poor girl, very mach. Oh yes ! It is 
terrible to see her — fat, and each clothes. London is 
very cruel to these women. She is a Helen no longer. 
She is, yon know, one of them, one of them I She 
has become one of them I Bat nol she has never done 
such a wicked thing to yon. She swear to me she never 
write to you. She say she die first. She will not take 
a penny from yon. She cry when she see me. She 
say she never forget my kindness. I tell you Bhe is 
good ; bat, mon Dieu, it is awful the change 1 Her 
clothes, such clothes t" The Frenchman raised his 
hands, and a tear rolled out of one of his eyes and 
trickled down his nose. "Shocking! shocking!" 

Buahworth was looking at Flick Denny all this time. 

" You perceive, of course," he said, " that this gentle- 
man is speaking of your client ? " 

"I don't know who he is," answered Denny, "I've 
never seen him before." 

" He is a gentleman to be believed," Bashworth said. 

" I wouldn't trust to hia version of the story, it you 
want peace and quiet," answered Denny, doggedly. 

"But your own peace and quiet?" Buahwotth inquired. 

Denny started. "What abont me?'' 

"You are a blackmailer and — a forger," Bashworth 
said, quietly, looking at him ovor the ash of his 
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T^th an asBomption of indignation, bat shaking in 
every timb, Flick Denny gathered up hie hat and stick, 
and got cltiniBily apon hia feet. There was a lamp in 
hia throat, and he could not trost himself to speak. 

" I am sorry I cannot forgive you," Bushworth said, 
calmly. "Even it the law did not insist npon it, I 
should prosecate you as a duty to society. Yon are a 
dangerous animal. We mast lock yon ap." 

Flick Denny went to the writing table. " Where is 
that paper ? " he cried, as Bashworth touched a bell. 

"It is safe, thank yoa, with yonr two tetters," 
Buahworth replied, smoking impertnrbably. 

Flick Denny stood for a moment, white and haggard, 
trembling in all his veins. He looked roond him, with 
rolling eyes, gasping. Then suddenly he dropped on his 
knees, and bnrst into tears. 

" Forgive me I " he cried. " For God'a sake, give me 
another chance." 

The door opened. 

"Show this person oat," said Bushworth. "Is 
Mr. Flatt in the hall?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Tell him to do his duty." 

Flick Denny got npon his feet, and in an instant hia 
face was contorted with passion. The blue lips drew 
back over the long teeth, the small eyes seemed to draw 
nearer, and the whole face, knotted and wrinkled, became 
black with passion. 

" By God ! — " he cried, advancing towards Bashworth. 

" You had better ask Mr. Flatt to come in," Bashworth 
said to the servimt. 

Flick Denny raised his arm. " I'll rain you for this ! " 
he cried. 

The arm came down, with the stick aimed at Bosh- 
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worth's head, jort u M. Qravier thrust hii mnbrella 
between the two men, and eiTing " Police I " at the top 
ol his voice, floag his old arms roand FUok Denny's 
waiat 

Boshworth merely pointed to the blackmailer, and 
Mr. Flatt tonched him on the arm. " I arrest yoa," 
said the detective. 

When they had gone, Boshworth tnmed to H. Gravier. 

" I am tmable to do anything more tor yoor Aspasia," 
he said, " than I have JQSt done in ridding her of a bnlly. 
Bnt I shall be glad to pat a little money into your hands 
on her behalf. Will yon kindly do what yoa can for 
her ? It woold be a pity for her to oorrapt Uie old ladies 
in the workhoose." 

Bat when the Frenchman with some bank-notes in 
his pocket, and his heart heavy with sadness, climbed 
the stairs to the flat of his fallen Aspasia, he found that 
she had flown. 
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Babt had nm away becaose she vanted to be tree of 
Fliok Denny, and becaase she feared, from Gravier'stale, 
that she herself might be involved in some dreadful 
punishment prepared by Busbworth for her tyrant and 
her tout. She knew his pitiless nature better perhaps 
than be himself. 

Whatever happened, it was good to be free. She left 
the furniture to the landlord, and had her boxes sent by 
the carrier to Charing Gross Station. With a handbag 
and an ill-filled purse, she started oat to seek for lodgings. 
She was too frightened then to feel the horror of her 
position, to realise that she was going down another step 
to the gutter. 

It was weary work, turned away indignantly from 
one door, frightened by the high rent at another, never 
finding what she wanted. She had been looked after in 
the past, and had never understood the value of money. 
Now she found herself very poor, and alone in the world. 
She thought of going to M. Gravier, but shame kept her 
away. " I will take a veiy cheap room somewhere," she 
said, "live simply and carefully, and when I have saved 
enough money go back to my old haunts." Even in the 
horror of her destitution she was grateful to be free of 
Flick Denny. At last in a shabby street in Bloomsbury, 
not very far from EnstonBoadishe found a house willing 
to take her in. 

The blistered door of this once fashionable house was 
opened by a short fat woman dressed in cheap finery. 
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She had dyed yellow hair, a bine powdered face, and 
heavily blacked eyea and eyebrows. Her eyea were bold, 
her nose broad, and her long lipe full and resolute. The 
chin, however, was weak — a mere point A thin jet of 
gas oast a flickering ray upon her as she stood in the bare 
hall surveying her caller. 

" Tou We rooms to let ? " asked Baby. 

"The first floor, one nice room, a very nice room 
indeed, a particularly nice room, airy and stylish, two 
goineas including attendance and gas, but not flring. 
Suitable?" 

" I think so," said Baby, ready to drop with fatigue. 

The woman invited her in, and the gas steadied as the 
door dosed. A man's cough sounded bom the basement 
drearily as they moved to the stairs. 

" A bit bore the hall and the stairs," said the woman, 
leading the way, " but, so long as the rooms are homey, 
what does that matter? Excuse me while I strike a light." 

She struck a match and lit the gas on the first floor. 
Tt shot np with a little scream, like a sleeping devil 
kicked into waking by its master. The woman, shading 
the match with her hand, opened a door and went in. 
Another gas was lighted, this time with a pop and a burr, 
and the two jets made a discordant duet together. 

Baby entered the room, and looked about her with a 
shudder. Long French windows looked upon the lamp- 
lighted street, the panes grimy with stains and thick with 
dust. Biscuit-coloured Venetian blinds hung partly down 
these long windows, and coarse muslin curtains, grey 
with dirt, hung like strangled ghosts at their side. The 
carpet was a worn and tattered Kidderminster, with 
string to trip you up in its broken places. The wall- 
paper was a faded olive, with bilious-coloured flowera 
sprawling and twisting across it like railway lines at a 
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junction. Under the chandelier, with its Bingle gas-jet 
fizzing in a rnby-and-amber globe, Btood & square table 
covered with a greasy red cloth. Against one of the 
walls was an iron bedstead, the pillows grey and damp- 
looking, the pink and white coverlet filthy with years 
of neglect. 

A deal washstand was in a recess by the window, the 
crockery thick, white, and riveted. A horsehair sofa, 
with an antimacassar of multicolonred wool, stood 
against the door by the wall, and a small sideboard of 
painted deal squeezed itself between the windows and this 
ill-looking sofa. At the bead of the bed was an American 
wardrobe with a glass door. A mirror with a chipped 
and broken gilded frame was over the mantelpiece. The 
mantelpiece itself was bare. In the fireplace were the 
ashes of a fire many months dead; odds and ends littered 
the fender, thrown there when the fire was smoking up 
the chimney. Three rusted nails protruded from the 
door as clothes-hooks. 

As Baby looked about her, the sound of the man's 
cough came rackingly from the basement like the warning 
of death. 

" It is a nice room, isn't it? " said Uie woman, going 
to the windows and letting the blinds down with a rush. 
'* Wants waking up a bit, with a flower or two, and a 
touch of clothes about the place," she added, striking a 
match and lighting another gas-jet. " Hasn't been what 
you might call thoroughly spring-cleaned since the last 
lodger left, but a duster round the place will soon put 
that r^ht. There isn't a piano, I admit," she went on, 
looking complacently round the awful room. "But 
you can hire one, yon know, in the Tottenham Oourt 
Boad ; dirt-cheap they are. That's nothing against the 
room. The room won't sufter for want of a piano, I'm 
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sore. Toa Bhoold see it with the aun on the vrndows. 
Lordjt" 

She turned to Bab;. "Are yoo in the profeBsion?" 
she asked. 

Baby smiled rather sadly^ "Is that what ;on call it?" 

" On the stage," said the voman. 

" Oh no ! " said Baby, hastily ; " I'm not on the stage. 
Perhaps I oaght to have told yoo. I — I wanted this 
room to reoeive visitors in. Do yon object to that ? " 

" Oh no," said the woman. "We've all got oar living 
to get, some one way and aome the other. As long as 
yoa don't make a noise yoa wim't be complained about. 
We mast be respectable, yoa know; this is a very 
respectable road, most respectable, and a pleasant situa- 
tion. I'm sure I don't think any the worse of yon for 
being i^iat you are. Life's life, and London doesn't give 
a person bread for nothing ; there's as much wicked- 
ness and what yoa might call sin in the upper citeles as 
there is in Begent Street. I don't believe in anybody. 
Everybody's bad really — one way or another. It's natural. 
The other's what yoa may call cant Have yoa got any 
luggage ? " 

" Yea ; I will bring it to-morrow." 

" Yoa won't mind paying a week's rent in advance, will 
you? It's osual, and business is business ; my husband's ' 
a terrible man for bastness. He says I'm too soft-hearted. 
I'm sure I don't know. But I always try to be just. 
Would you like a fire, it being the first night ? Thank 
you, that's exactly right, isn't it? Oh, no, sixpence 
change ; -I thought it was a florin i I'll bring it up in a 
moment, the fire and the change. The fire will be 
eighteen-penoe extra ; yoa can pay at the end of the 
week. Shan't be a minute." 

Baby opened her handbag, and took out a nightdress. 
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a brash and comb, a sponge-bi^, and the pictnre of her 
poor father, which had accompanied her in all her 
wanderings. She pat the photograph on the mantel- 
piece withoat looking at it, and took off her hat. She 
had eaten no dinner, and was famished ; bat she waa too 
weary to go out into the streets. 

She turned back the bed, and shaddered. 

The woman came back, and lighted a fire. 

"Wonld joa like something to eat?" she asked. 
" There's not much in the house, bat " 

*' I should like some whisky," Baby answered ; " I'm 
rather faint." 

" I'll go and get you a bottle. Foot shillings, I think, 
is the cost. That's the best ; it's always wisest to have 
the best. I don't mind trotting round for it. A bit of air 
does you good when you're been in all day." 

When she went, Baby began pacing to and fro. Her 
hair was raffled, her large eyes shone, and her cheeks 
flamed. 

" I am a gay woman 1 " she laughed. " I'm one of the 
happy brigade ! Oh, what a beautiful house I live in ; 
what a nice white bed I Ue in ; what soft carpets I walk 
on ; what lovely flowers fill my room with scent ! Oh, 
damn, dfunn, damn ! ' ' she cried out in passionate despair. 

She broke off angrily. She stood in the centee of the 
room, glaring at the sodden shabbiness, the funereal 
sordidness of the dreadful apartment, taking it all in 
vindictively and savagely, as thongh every article repre- 
sented the of&cers of society thrusting her into misery 
and rain. 

."I believe it's alive)" she said. "It seems to be 
lltng^'ing at me, and throttling me. It's haunted 1 And 
ih^ are thousands of such rooms in London I " she 
eielaimed. " Thousands of them I Who cares? Who 
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minds ? And beyond these there are thonsands more — 
more shabby, more poTerty-etricken, more ghastly. And 
I am one of the great army irho camp in these dog-holes 
in the midst of all the splendour and wealth of London. 
I shall go from this kennel to a worse, and from that to 
a cdUar, and from a cellar to the gntter. "Who cares ? 
It is part of the game, part of the gay life. C^, God ! 
how miserable I am ! And Boshworth — bishops fawn 
on him for sabscriptionB I " 

Mrs. Chtirp, the landlady, returned with a tray. There 
were two glasses, and she uncorked the whisky after she 
had shut the door and stirred the fire. 

"We may as well be dieerful," she said. "Don't 
look at my hat ; it's last season's." 

" Oh yes ; let's be cheerful ! " cried Baby. " I feel so 
gay to-night ; I feel as if I could scream t " 

" It's not always easy to be cheerful," replied Mrs. 
Churp, " especially when you're married. My husband's 
no good. Here's my respects, and best wishes for your 
happiness." 

" Let us drink to yonr basband I " laughed Baby. 
" Let him stand for the race of men. They're no good. 
The devil take themi" She drank thirstily. "And 
when you married yon thought you would be so happy ! 
You cocked your nose at the girls on the kerb. You were 
BO proud, so respectable t Isn't it fminy t All marriages 
begin like that. Oh, what fools women are I Bo they 
think a man can love one face, and one figure, and one 
mind, for ever and ever ? A saint couldn't do that, and 
men aren't saints. Men are worse than we are, ever so 
much worse. They are no good. Here's to them ! " 

Mrs. Ghtirp nodded a lugubrioxis head, holding her 
tumbler in her lap. " They're no good ; you're about 
right," she said. " The devil take the whole lot for all I 
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care 1 I was happy once, as bappj as yon are, happy 
as a sandboy. Yes, I waa ! " 

"Were you a gay girl, jnat like me?" asked Baby, 
throwing back her head with a laugh. " Oh, aren't we 
gay, we pretty London girU 1 H-u-u-a-m ! " she 
exclaimed, screwing up her eyes, parsing her lips, and 
ending with feverish laughter. 

" Yes ; I was like that ! " said Mrs. Churp, her face 
like a tombstone. " But I wasn't gay as you mean. I 
was on the stage ; in pantomime. Yes, I aeted in panto 
three years. Then I got married, like a silly fool. I 
thought it vaa nice to have a home, and read the fashion 
papers, and receive visitors. Better if I'd been in my 
grave I " 

" Have some more 7 " cried Baby, pointing to the tray. 
" Oh, how funny it is to think of married people trying 
to be happy when even we have to force the laughter at 
times i " She rose and went to her hand-bag, and came 
back with a box of cigarettes. Mrs. Churp wouldn't smoke. 

" I'm afraid of my throat," she explained. " It isn't that 
I've got virtuous scruples. Lord, no ; I'd puff a cigarette 
in a bishop's face if I wanted to. But I'm minding my 
throat. The truth is," she whispered, " don't breathe it 
to a soul — ^I'm hoping to go back to the stage, to the 
halls ; Alf's almost consented, but he's as stubborn as a 
mule. That's him coughing ! Do you hear him ? He's 
always like that. Whisky throat, that is. Laziest devil 
on earth ; never does a thing more than he can help. 
Backs horses, and pawns the furniture ; that's eUI that he 
ever does. What price that for a husband ? " 

Baby sympathised, smoking, and drinking, and laugh- 
ing. " Don't let UB care for anybody or anything ! " she 
cried. " Let us just be happy. It's «o easy ; it's ao 
cheap. It only costs four shillings." 
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" Do jon drink moch? " asked Mrs. Gharp. 

" I begin to think J shall," Baby answered. "Only 
foar ahillinga 1 It's absurdly cheap. Ob, think of being 
able to bay happiness for foar shillings! No wonder 
married people are always drank 1 " 

When it was late Hrs. Charp rose, and took a final 
look ronnd the room. '* Hallo ! " she said ; " yon've got 
a picture on tiie mantelpiece,'*' and going to the photo- 
graph of Baby's father, she added, " Why, it makes the 
room look qoite bright and oheerfal, doesn't it ? " 

Baby went with her to the mantelpiece, and the two 
women stood looking at the photograph. 

" Thaf B my father," said Baby, soorehed in the face, 
her eyes shining. 

" I was going to say, it wasn't an admirer," laughed 
Mrs. Chnrp. 

" He was the best man I ever knew," said Baby. 
" He's dead. He lived in a honse like this, a smaller 
bouse than this, in the suburbs, but a house wbers the 
furniture decays and the curtains rot before your eyes, 
and where the struggle for bread never stops 1 Jnat like 
this. My mother ran away from him. She couldn't 
stand it. I was only a baby then. He brought ds up, 
father and mother in one ; made the little ones say their 
prayers to him. Then I got a situation in a bun-shop, 
and then I got an offer to be a barmaid, and he wouldn't 
let me go. I ran away ; I hated that beastly bun-shop, 
and I hated that dirty rabbit-hutch we called home. He 
went on looking after the other kiddies just the same. I 
didn't break his heart. Nothing could have done that. 
He had given it away to the clergyman. Then he died." 

" There are some men like that," said Mrs. Chnrp, 
unwillingly, " but they're precious few." 

"And they don't make youbappy,"addedBaby. "Ah, 
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why didn't he mate me happy 1 " she cried, turning 
away. " I might have been different ; I almost think I 
might have been different I Bnt — I can't tell. We can't 
tell what we might have been. The world makes aa and 
breaks us. I don't think we do much ourselves. And 
anyhow you can get a whole bottle of whisky for four 
BhillingB." 

" There's plenty worse than you," said Mrs. Chnrp, 
laying a hand on Baby's arm. " Don't you worry your- 
self ! Look at the papers ! Duchesses, countesses, and 
the flower of the aristocracy — what are they? Botten 
bad. I don't believe in one of them. The aristocracy's 
rotten, rotten ! " 

" I can hear it crumbling to dust as you speak," cried 
Baby, laughing mockingly, and clapping her hands. 
" Oh, I shouldn't mind being wicked like that. I like fun. 
If I had been a duchess I would have been as wicked as 
wicked. Bather t But it's like ihit ! Oh, do you know, 
I hate this room ! I feel that it is dragging me down to 
things I am afraid of. It's going to make me gay against 
my will. I have always bad the wish till now. It isn't 
a nice room; really it isn't. It's shabby, and it's cold, and 
it's damp, and it's crammed with suffocating dust It 
chokes me. It makes me want to cry. It takes all the 
gaiety out of me. You want a fine room if you're going 
to be gay. Aspasia never lived in a room like this. Have 
you ever heard of Aspasia? She was gay, like me. She 
was tremendously gay ; and scholars, and clergymen, and 
judges, and members of Parliament read all about her in 
books, and talk about her at dinner; bnt she never, 
never, never lived in a room like this. No one would 
have written about dear Aspasia if ^ehe had lived in a 
room like this. No one will write about me I " 

" Well, that's something to be thankful for, I should 
k2 
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think," said Ifrg. Charp. " I'm sore il X vera gay I 
shouldn't like to have it all in a book lor decent people to 
make a mook ot. Cheer np, and don't give -way to fancies. 
The room's well enoagh, and look at the rent — dirt-cheap. 
7oa take another glass of spirits, go to bed and have a 
nice sleep, and yoalt wake op feeling like a bird in 
the coantry. The son shines right in these windows. 
Would you like a hot- water bottle? All righi Good- 
night. Happy dreams! Oh, hark at Alt 1 " she exclaimed 
opening the door. "That's how he goes on all the 
evening — coogh, cough, cough ! It's wearing me oat. 
Dreadful ! Well, good-night, dear I Be good." 

And she closed the door. 

Baby shook a clenched fist after her. 
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CHAPTER III, 

It was a borning aatnmn afternoon, and liatlesBness 
hong ovet the great city. 

Bab; oroaeed Piccadilly Circna and stood for a moment 
on the kerb, looking into tbe windo'ws of Svan & Edgar. 
It vas tbe first day of ber descent from tbe fiTe-sbilling 
lonnge of tbe masio-holl to the daylit streets of the to'wn. 
It had been bad enough to Bit in morning dress in tbe 
loonges where she bad once walked with a crowd of 
cavaliers, tbe acknowledged qaeen of tbe place ; but 
now, in walking Begent Street and Piccadilly, she tasted 
a new bitterness and becEone aware of a wider hell. 

A Frenchwoman with a rather crael Jewish expres- 
aion of face, rouged, powdered, and eye-blackened, 
bomped against ber, stared insolently into her eyes, 
and passed on. A matron with solmon-colonred ^ce, 
tnming round and perceiving Baby there, toacbed a 
long-bured daughter on the arm and hurried away with 
indignation in ber grey eyes. 

Baby moved in the direction of Piccadilly. As she 
turbed tbe comer two men passed hw, and in the press 
of people she beard what they said. 

" I feel sorry for them," one muttered. "Poor 
devils I" 

" So do I. But I do object to see them Saunting it in 
tbe streets where one's mother and sisters shop." 

" Qoite so," said tbe other ; " oh, quite." 

Baby walked on. 

Crossing one of tiie little streets, she saw tbe painted 
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Frenchwoman who had poshed against her standing 
heside a bratal-hced policeman. The Frenchwoman 
looked at her, etud something to the poh'oeman, and 
moved quickly awa;. Baby wondered at this, and 
passed on. 

At the comer of Saekrille Street she drew op for a 
moment, and tamed roond. She fonad herself eon- 
fronting tiie policeman. He stood and stared at her 
hmtally. 

" Don't let me find yon loitering here again 1 " he said, 
in a loud bullying roice. 

Two or three well-dressed men tomed and glanced at 
her as they passed on. A cab-driTer, walking his horse, 
pulled up at the kerb and listened. A young errand- 
boy, with the face of a chorister, stood staring at her 
with pity. 

She moved away a few steps, and the policeman 
followed her. "Why don't joa pay your footing?" 
called the cabdriver, laughing, and drove off. 

8he was walking slowly, her iace scarlet, her breath 
suffocating her. The policeman drew alongside of her. 
" Are you going off," he said loudly, " or do yon want 
me to take yon up ? One or the other ! " 

" I'm doing no harm ! " she cried, pitifully. 

An expression of the most ferocious hatred swept 
across the man's face. He put his hand on her elbow, 
shoved her forward, and followed her up with a swift 
stride. " Off you go 1 " he cried. " Do you hear what I 
say? Off you go ! " 

She harried on, hardly knowing whether she walked 
or ran, conscious only of one thing — her own open, 
indisputable, and advertised shame. Everybody was 
looking at her. Eyes of pity, eyes of scorn, eyes ol 
laughter, eyes of disgust— -dl were fixed upon her. 
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reading her life story throngh and ihrongh. Dear Qoi, 
how she suffered ! 

She crossed the road, hurried down a side street, and 
Tralked eastwards. The polieemaD bad ceased to follow 
her. She stood still at the comer of St. James's Square 
and drev a breath of freedom. 

A man came towards her in a comfortable coat, 
swinging his ombrella. She recognised the Dnke of 
Maldon. He looked at her, looked through her, and 
then, half smiling as though at his own thonghts, crossed 
the road to avoid her. 

She walked on, entered Pall Mall in front of the 
Horse Goards, and walked towards the Strand. She 
was sick at heart, desperate with self-hate. She woold 
never walk abroad again ; she woold go to the cheapest 
of the music-halls rather than tempt the daylit streets. 

At the corner of Trafalgar Square she crossed to the 
southern side of the Strand and again walked onwards. 
She cared very little where she went, and sought only to 
find somebody who would take her away out of the 
streets. She seemed powerless of herself to escape from 
them. 

As she approached the courtyard of Charing Gross 
Station she saw with unspeakable relief the figure of 
Mrs. Bichards standing there against a shirt-tailor's 
window, flower-sellers and newspaper men staring at 
her from the kerb through the ceaseless procession of 
pedestrians. " Fenny rose, gentlemen 1 Buy a penny 
rcffle ! " cried the flower-girls. " Qhhe, Westmrntter, 
and Pall Mall.' " called the men, with the pink, green, 
and yellow placards fluttering over their legs. 'Buses 
crawling beside the kerb passed in an endless procession, 
the conductors soliciting passengers. The world was 
going by in a ceaseless stream. 
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Bab; almost ran to Mn. Biohards and toached bez 
arm. 

" Do 70a remember me ? " Bbe asked. 

Mrs. BichardB, taken aback tor a moment, did 
remember ; and cbaaging her ombrella into tbe hand 
which held her ekirt, she gave Baby her right, and 
greeted her viUi a smile of genniDfl friendship. 

"Oh, my dear," she said, "I've bad some terrible 
times since I saw yon ! Down on my lock ! Graeioos 
goodness, I've never known sash dbtress. It's very 
good of yon to speak to me. Fancy me in tbe Strand ! 
Booh a come-down from the times when yon knew me 
at the old place I I wonder yon recognised me ; I do 
really. Look at these clothes 1 Awful, aren't they? 
Bat come along, uid let's have a drink bother, that 
is if yon don't mind being seen with me." 

" Let's go and sit down — anywhere," said Baby. " I'm 
so glad to see you. And I'm on my own, too." 

Mrs. Biehards glanced op at her. " I always feared 
you would," she said. " Well, there, I'm sorry to hear it ; 
bat it can't be helped. Some of as' are made to be 
crushed. Aren't we ? Where do yon live 7 " 

Mrs. Biehards led the way down Buokingfaam Street 
to Adelphi Street, and there the two women entered a 
little pablic-houBo. 

A few men of a common type were standing at the 
bar with bats at the back of tiieir heads and their htmds 
in their pockets. They turned and winked at the 
women. Mrs. Biehards told Baby to sit down, and 
vent herself to fetch drink from the counter. The 
men chaffed her, and laughed boisterously among tiiem- 
aelvoB. 

Mrs. Biehards returned with two glasses of port. 
"Don't take any notice of them," she whispered; 
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" tfaej're rough, but they're all right, good-hearted 
common eort of people." 

The two women fell into ehat, which grew more 
intimate aa tbej went on. 

" Have yon ever thooght," asked Mrs. Richards, " that 
there are hundreds of women jost like ns in France, and 
Germany, and Austria, and Egypt, and America, and India, 
even oat in the desert of Sahara ? Somebody told me 
that when I was depressed ; each a good fellow he was, 
and it made me feel more happy. Bight out in the 
Sahara, anA in all the moontaia villages ! Ton know 
what I mean ? We think we're exceptional in London, 
and really and trnly we're the rule all over the world. 
Man's a tyrant to woman, and nothing will ever alter it. 
I don't blame him ; do yon ? I daresay I should be 
just the same. But ib is a comfort to know that 
women are gettmg a living like this all over the world, 
isn't it ? " 

Baby told her some of her fears, how she woke np 0' 
nights terrified beyond expression that she was stricken 
with sickness and lay there sleepless on the verge of 
madness till morning light. Ton know how appalling 
is the fear of disease at night ; and you know the risks 
these women ran. Think of their apprehension, their 
terror, in the boors of their sleepless solitude t The 
older woman comforted Baby, and brought more wine 
from the counter. 

" It's an awful life," she said, " but we've got to go 
through with it. I gave op a good home, and went off 
with a man, and now I've come to this. Bat I don't 
complain. It's just what had to be, I suppose." 

They exchanged cards, and Mrs. Bichards lent Baby 
&ve shillings, bidding her spend only three shillings on 
the mosio-hall, in which part of the house, she said, a 
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girl u good-looking u Bal^ woald be eore to earn 
a little money. 

But Bab; gradaally went from worse to worse. Bhe 
drank ; sbe moped ; ebe eolked. Tbe joyfolnesB had gone 
out of bert and that had been her chief attraction. She 
was broken to tbe Btreets of London, and her joyless 
face repelled the seekers of pleasure. Sbe went from 
Piccadilly to Oxford Street and Great Portland Street ; 
then to Tottenham Court Boad and Euston Boad, seeking 
bread. Tbe Frenchwomen of the streets who were -in 
London earning a marriage dot, with tbe coDsent of their 
fiancit, smiled among themselves to see her getting more 
boggard, more dowdy, and more sullen. The rain and 
the cold of London streets had entered into her. Tbe 
clever French and German women who can smile so 
naturally no longer feared this English rival. 

Sbe owed money for rent, she went days without food, 
and her clothes wore to tbe threads. 

Bnt worse was to come. 

One evening as she turned from Oxford Street into 
Tottenham Court Boad she encountered Flick Denny 
walking with a friend. A terrible smile lighted ap his 
face, and he showed her bis horse teeth. She shuddered 
and went on, too ill now in mind and body to care for any- 
thing, not even greatly sm^rised by the sudden appearance 
of her old tyrant after long months of freedom. 

Presently a man drew alongside of her. It was the 
friend of Fliek Denny. 

"I wantaword witbyon,pret^girl,"he8aid. "Walk 
by my side." 

He kept a little ahead of her, and turned to speak. 
" You put a pal of mine away," he said calloasly, " got 
him pat into quod ; and I'm going to pay yoa out. Do 
you know how ? " 
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" No," she said, glancing up at him. She was afraid, 
and yet careless of disaster. 

He looked ahead for a moment, and then tamed to 
her again swiftly. " Will yoo stop following me ? " he 
cried, angrily, in a loud voice. He stood still. " If you 
don't go away I'U give you in charge." 

He had stopped in front of a policeman. 

" What do you mean ? " she gasped. 

The policeman cacght hold of her arm. 

" Leave me alone," she cried, angrily. 

The policeman hacked her before him. " I've bad my 
eye on you," he said, " for some time. You're always 
accosting people." 

" She's the greatest pest in London,'' cried the friend 
of Flick Denny, and marched away. 

" It's about time you had a dose," said the policeman, 
and gripping her forearm cruelly, he pushed her across 
the road, and took her to the police station. 

Baby said not a word. Her brain was crashing like a 
splintering tree. On the steps of the station she swung 
forward, and fainted. 

• m • • 

At the London police court, towards the end of the 
charges, there is a cry every day of " All women and 
children to leave the court." And then before the 
magistrate, surrounded by policemen and flanked by 
gaping, grinning men, comes the Magdalen who has 
failed to pacify the police, and stands in the dock, one 
woman against a world of men. Every day 1 Everyday! 
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BiBX wrote an imploring letter to Mrs. Kchards telling 
her that nnlesa a fine was paid she Toold have to go to 
prison. She was almost mad when she wrote the letter, 
freeh from the horrible pahlicity of the pohoe-court; 
and when it was written she flung herself down apon the 
bench and wept bo passionately that the attendant was 
moved to pity, and sent for the missionary. 

The missionary was a wonderfully clean-looking man, 
spick-and-span, with oiled hur carefully bmshed, and a 
thick iron-grey moustache curled at the ends — a sergeant- 
major in mufti. He was tall and thin, wore a frock ooat, 
a tum-down collar, a small black tie, and showed a broad 
V of shirt front Totally uneducated, and with a some- 
what irritating assnmption of robust oheerftdness, this 
good fellow did an excellent work among a certain ^pe 
of prisoner, and worked enthusiastically tor what he 
called the redemption of the world. 

"Don't cry," he said to Baby, laying a hand open her 
shoulder. 

" Am I to laugh ? " she cried, turning her tear-stained 
passionate face to his. She was crocching on a bench, 
huddled up, and shivering as though with ague. 

"Yes, you shall heven laugh," he said. "Ton shall 
be merry and glad. We're going to make you glad. 
Shall I tell you why? Because, my dear child, we're 
going to save your preoiooa soul and give you 'eaven to 
look forward to." 

" Save my soul? " she asked. " Can yoa save my soul? '• 
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He sat down b; her side, a Bmile of assuranca is bia 
ejes. " Jesus can save jovar soul," he said, quietly, a 
hand on her ahoulder. " We are only the human 
inBtiamenta ; ve work under Him, and you must ask 
Him to save you. It is 'is work to save ainners. He 
didn't come to save bishops and clergymen and fine 
people; He came to aave you, came and died and 
Buffered tor you. It's true, my poor child. He loves 
yon, however the world's used you. He's waiting now in 
'eaven to beat you cry to Him — ' My Lord and my God ! ' 
He doesn't see you as men see you ; He doesn't turn 
away with scorn and pity. No ; the blessed Bon of Ood, 
the Light ot the world, sees you as one of 'is strayed 
lambs, a woman binfinitely preoioua to Him, a soul that 
must be saved from misery and shame. He loves no one 
more than He loves yon. Think of that, and never let 
go of it. His love is infinite, and it is all for yoo." 

Baby looked at him through and ttiroagh. " Ob, if 
He could come to me ! " she cried. 

" 'E does ; 'e doesi" said the missionary, a hand on 
either knee, bis head thrown back. 

" I do not see Hi m ," she cried, beginning to pout again. 

He relaxed his aims, and bent to her. " Even in me, 
base as I am, the Son ot God stands by your side, and 
says, ' Come onto Me, and I will give you rest.' Hear 
Him, poor sonl ; hear Him. It is His voice. He loves you 
for ever and ever, and is nnhappy because you will not 
oome to His love." 

"Ab, no," Baby cried. "You do not know. You 
think it is so. You hope it is so. You do not know for 
certain that He eaies for such as me." 

"Have you ever heard of the woman at the well?" 
asked tiie missionary. He was fumbling with his gold 
wateh-obain. 
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" Bam yon «ver seen Him in Piccadilly at night ? " 
ukad Baby. 

He shuddered. 

" Why do yoa ahodder at that 7 " Bhe challenged. " la 
it blasphemoQB ? But if at the well for one, why not 
in Piccadilly for tboosandB? Oh, yoa do not know! 
Listen ; I have sent for someone to pay my fine. Do 
yoQ know whom I have sent to 7 To a clergyman, to 
a preacher of ChriBtianity ? No. To a woman like me. 
Do yoa think a bishop would pay my fine if I asked ? 
Do yoD ? I am sure that this woman of the atreets will 
do it ! " She crouched down again, crying. 

The missionary laid a hand upon her arm. " I will 
see that your fine is paid," he said, " and I will see that 
yon get honest work. I will help yon to lead a new 
life. Christianity saves the body and the soul. Don't, 
don't vilify what yon haven't doubled to nnderstaad. 
Christianity is brotherly kindness. We are saving 
htmdredB of women every week." 

She had a sudden desire to sorrender herself, to be 
clean, to be clean 1 

"What work will you give me?" she asked, looking 
at him from where she crouched, her scalded face swollen 
with tears. 

He hesitated. Bhe was too delicate for the roaring 
laundry of the Rescue Society. " Would you like to do 
sewing?" he asked. 

" Tes," eagerly. 

" Yon want to be saved ? " 

" I want to get out of the streets." 

" It is better to feel that Christ's love for you is so 
great that you cannot lead a life which makes Him feel 
BO sorrowful" 

" I will think about it," she said. 
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The good man left her cheerfully, not mthoat & little 
pardonable self-satiBfaction, and went to arrange for the 
payment of the fine, and also for the se-wing which 
was to provide her with daily bread. It was some 
distance to the headquartera of the Bescue Society, and 
while he was away Mrs. Biehards arrived. 

She broa^t Uie money, and, shuddering at being 
in a police-BtatioD, bade Baby hurry away with her. 
Baby told her of the nussionary. 

"Oh, don't you trust to those people!" cried Mrs. 
Bichards with scorn. " They'll work you to death. 
They'll grind you down. They'll put you in a laundry 
and make you scrub the desh off your fingers. ChriBtiaoB? 
I call them Jews 1 " 

She insisted upon Baby hurrying away in order to 
escape the missionary, and only when she was outside 
the dreadful place did ahe tell how she had been obliged 
to borrow the money. 

" I couldn't leave you in distress," ahe said ; " of course 
I couldn't. But I hadn't more than a few pence in my 
purse. In fact, to tell you tiie shameful truth, I didn't 
have any dinner last night, and I haven't had any break- 
fast this morning. So you see I had to borrow it. My 
landlady wouldn't lend me a sixpence, not to be wondered 
at, seeing I owe three weeks' rent ;' but I went round to 
two or three of the girls and scraped it together." 

" How shall I pay them back ? " cried Baby. 

" Would your landlady trust you ? " 

" I owe her money now." 

" Nothing you could pawn ? " 

" Nothing." 

Mrs. Bichards paused, "I don't like letting these 
poor girls go hungry. Let me think a minute. What 
can I do, now ? Don't you worry I I'll think it out. 
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Tod look ill as it is. Toa'vfl got a fever. You're shaking 
dreadfolly. There, take my arm and leave it to me." 

Bat Baby was thinking toa The mission&r; btd 
vanished from her life ; the idealiatio notion of saving 
her Bonl lingered in her mind only as one of many 
impossible ambitions, snch as the possession of horses, 
fine clothes, and a bottomless parse ; her one thonght 
now was to get money for this poor woman who had 
saved her from prison. 

" I know ! " she exclaimed sadd^y, and tnrmng about, 
walked in the opposite direction. " Come with me. I 
will pay yon back. I know somebody who will lend me 
money. Is there a place where yon can wait for me a 
few minutes ? " 

Mrs. Biebards knew most of the taverns where a 
woman is permitted to sit down for many hoars over 
a single glass of wine. There was no difficalty in that 
direction, but she feared to let Baby go by herself in her 
state of teverishness. Bat Baby insisted, end they went 
towards a tavern. Mrs. Bichards bade her take care of 
herself, promised that she would wait there, and then 
entered the bar. 

A young man sitting at the counter turned round, 
showed her hie horse teeth, and then bent over his 
newspaper again. 

Mrs. fiiohsmlB ordered a glass of wbieky and sat down. 

Baby, at that moment shivering with ague, was taming 
into the street where M. Gravier lived. 

M. Gravier had fallen on evil times. He had no 
pupils among the aristocracy, only one or two among the 
lower middle class, and no firm of publishers would 
accept his works. It was only by living with a French- 
man's' extreme fmgality that the old man managed to 
keep the woll from the door. 
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He pat on his Bpectaclea as Baby entered the room, 
aad bundling a dirty haudkerchiet into the pocket ot his 
fiock coat, now green vith age, rose from his chair to 
greet her. 

" Ton have not lorgotten me, eh ? " he said. " You 
remember your papa ? Qood ! good ! " 

He was very nerroos, and the horror ol her E^pearance 
— the tragic shipwreck ol her beauty and the rot and 
mildew ot her joyfahiess — bo paralysed his mind that he 
could not speak with his old Tolabiliiy. He puahed a 
chair forward, bowed over it with ontspread hand, and 
going to the sideboard, brought a little flask of Chianti 
and two glasses to the table. As he did this he hummed 
nervously, and breathed noisily through his nostrils. 

" I am 80 sorry to trouble yoa," she said, and sank into 
a choir. 

" My child, it is good of you to visit me." 

" I kept away because I was ashamed," she said, and 
closed her eyes. 

"Drink a little wine; it will do you good. Tes. 
Chianti does no harm." 

He picked up one ot his very long and very thin 
cigars, and struck a match. "I remember that you 
permit smoking," he said, with a little bow. 

" M. Gravier," she said, sitting suddenly up, " I have 
come to you in great distress. I — ^I have no money." 

"What! Tou have no money, no money at all?" 

6he shook her head, and relapsed in her chair. 

" Do you know that M. Bushworth sent you money? 
By me he sent it. And I look for you, and do not find you. 
I take the money back to him, and he says he is glad you 
have gone. That man has no blood. But to think if I 
had kept the money for you I What an old fool! I should 
have kept it, eh ? " 

L.O. It 
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"I only mmt a little, two or three ponndB," she 
■aid, weaifly. Her laoe had fltiBhed at Bashworth'B 
name. "Could yoa lend me that? I will pay you 
baek — Boon." 

She ehnddered. 

"Fay me back? UyGodI yon will pay me back?" 
he dried, with starting eyes, his hands flong ont. " Do 
you know what that means 9 Yon will have to earn the 
money to pay me back ! Ah ! it is dreadful. I tell yoa 
thia London is a devil. It crashes yonng lives, croshea 
them ; it withers all the passions ; it slays joy, stabs it 
with a da^er of ioe. Beastlyl" 

He rose from his chair, and paced to and fro. " Did 
I not tell yoa that the London streets are very oniel (o 
pretty women? And yoa woald fight against the streets, 
strive and wrestle with the cmel murdering etones, to pay 
me back ! Oh, my God t it is very horrid. Troly it is." 

" It if horrid," she said, wearily ; " and as soon as I 
have paid yoa back I am going to leave it. Oh, papa, 
papa, I am so tired ot it t " 

" Leave it ? Bat there is no leaving it," he cried, not 
seeing her tears. "Do you not know it is a trap? Yoa 
are in a trap. Yoa can walk aboat, and yoa con eay to 
yourself, ' I will go away from this ' ; but when yoa try 
you come against the steel bars and the twisted wires. 
No, DO. It is a trap, all round yon, under you, over 
yoa, on every side of yon. Yoa can never get oat That 
is the devil of it. Yon are caught. I warned yoa. Yoa 
remember?" 

She told him of the missionary, and he biased np 
instantly. 

" What I Yoa do not perceive ? Ah, you are blind > 
my child, you are blind. He wUl save yoa? Bel^ion 
wUl save yon? Do you know what that means? It ii 
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part 0! the trap. I tell yon bo. Yes ! It is part of the 
trap. He will take you oatside the wires, yes, bat he 
will tie yoD to them. You will see always the ootside, 
where you may never go, and you will feel always behind 
you the ci^e where you fear to he ; and he will teil you 
you are saved 1 He pick 70a up, does he 7 My God ! 
yes; but who knocked you down first? You should corse > 
him; you should tell him yoor life is his work; you 
should laugh in his face. Those men are the tyrants, 
the great liars, of the world." 

The old man was away in the clouds clutching at the 
skirts of his idea. 

" Musi I go on, then ? " she asked, wearily. 

" Yes. Always you must go on. It is the law of the 
world. But listen. You are one of a great army. The 
army increases ; it grows every day ; in all the cities of 
the earth it grows ; and one day — ^yes, I tell yon — it shall 
destroy the world. I know it; I prove it in my book, my 
great book. You will destroy the world. Tour weapons 
are hunger and misery, and the long sleepless watches of 
the cruel night. The world cannot stand against them. 
It hides from yoa. It pretends not to see you ; it will 
not read about yon. But you shall conquer. Nothing 
can stand against your pain. I look at yoa in the street, 
standing in the rain, smiling, smiling, smiling, at all who 
pass. Can the world stand against that? I see you 
going home at midnight, alone and starving, to your 
garret, dragging your feet after yoa, your poor feet, and 
I hear the boys call at you as you pass. Con the world 
stand against that? My God t are yoa not a woman? 
ikxo you not desh and blood? Have yon not a heart and 
a brain? And yoa are alone in the world, all akme, 
figbtiog toe bread on the cruel streets I I tell you you 
shall conquer the world 1 " 

hi 
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He ma talking excitably now, waving his anns, biting 
his cigar throogh with his teeth, and glancing at her 
frantieatly oat of his almond-shaped eyea, so moch 
weaker now, with water always at the brims. 

" If we have money we are happy," she said, " happy 
enongh," 

"What 1b that ' happy enongh '?" he asked, stopping. 

"Drink." 

" Oh, my Ood ! it is tme I Bat drink kills." 

" Otte of its blessings." 

"Yoa wish to die?" 

She shrugged her shonldert. "I shoald like always 
and t^ways to be drank. It ia always cold when I am 
not drank." 

He looked at her, bis eyebrows high in his forehead, 
and then be mattered in an awed whisper : " And yoa 
might have been Aspasial" 

He brought the Chianti to her, bat she covered her 
glass with her hand. Then she told him of Mrs. 
Bicbards, and that she must return to her quickly. 

" Stop a minute I " he fiaid ; " I will see what I 
can do."' 

She heard him go down the stairs, and wondered 
at it. 

As be descended the broad sloping" stairs she had 
known so well in the days of her glory he took out his 
parse, and extracted its only half-sovereign and two or 
three shillings. Then he went on and entered the 
bakw's shop. 

M. Brideau, in bis shirt-sleeves, and covered with 
flour, sat behind the counter reading Le Petit Journal. 
Til. Oravier greeted him in French. 

"My good friend," said he, "can you lend a little 
money— thirty shillings — for a short time?" 
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"Hal I sav ber come in," anavered M. Brideau. 
" So the beauty is poor, 13 she ? She did not wait to 
be crowned, eh ? That is always the way with them. 
They have not the dignity of your true royalties. They 
go too quickly for crowns. Tou wanted to make a queen 
of ber, my friend. You set her on the road, but she 
took a wrong turning. You are repenting, eb? You 
feel yourself gniltyl Well, I don't wonder. For my 
part, I would never try to make any man's daughter 
a conrtesan. Dirty work that I " 

He spoke loudly, conscious that Madame Brideau Was 
listening to him at the back. 

"You will not lend me the money?" Gravier asked, 
angrily. 

"Times are bad, neighbour." 

"But I have always paid you hitherto." 

" Yes, yes ; so you have. But, for all that, times are 
bad." 

He straightened hia newspaper, and began to read 
again. 

"Cornel" cried Gravier. "I will pay you back in 
half an hour, in ten minutes, I tell yoal " 

" She too can wait ten minutes," answered Brideau. 
" Hake one transaction of it." 

M. Gravier tamed away, and ascended the stairs. 

"I must go oat a minate," be said, taking his old bat. 
"Wait (or me." 

He went to a pawnbroker, and presently returned, 
oddly shaken and white, with two sovereigns. 

She thanked bim, told him where she lived, and harried 
away. He promised to come and see her, looking at her 
with a kind of fear. The look on his face haunted her. 
It was as though be had seen a ghost or a vision for 
which material language has no expression. 
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Am the entered the pablie-boDBO the yoang man 
ftt the eonnter tamed round as he had tanied to look 
at If re. Bicharda ; bat this time he did not remove his 
eyee. 

Baby went very white, and tooehed Mrs. Bichftrds on 
the arm. " Let as go oat," she whispered, " qoickly." 

They rose, bst Fliek Denny was there before them. 

" Lend me a Bovereign," he said. 

" I can't I " eried Baby, trembling. 

"It will be the worse for yoa, if yon don't," he 
threatened. 

Hra. Biehards glanced at him. " What bnlly's game 
ia this ? " she demanded. 

"Will yoa?" said Flick Denny, with his eyes on Baby. 

" I can't," she said. " I'm poor i " 

Mrs. Bidurds pat her arm throogh Baby's, and moved 
to the doOT. " Take 00 notice of bim," she said ; " men 
like that are afraid of the police." 

Flick Denny's hand seized Baby's arm on the other 
side. "Hand me a sovereign," be said, " or " 

Baby opened her parse, took ont a sovereign, and before 
Mre. Biehards eoold stop her gave it to him. "For 
God's sake, leave me alone I " she sobbed. 

" There's another one in there I " said Flick Denny, 
pointing to the parse. "Keep it for next time. I shall 
vrant it soon." 

The two women left the bar and harried into the noisy 
cheerfal street. Flick Denny followed them. 

" Come to my rooms," whispered Urs. Biehards, crossing 
the rood between omnibasea and cabs. " It will put him 
off the scent." 

" It's no nse," oried Baby. " He will shadow me till 
I die." 

"Those men," said Mrs. Richards, patting her arm 
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through Baby'B, " are devila. I suppose there ure thoa- 
sanda of women in London sopporting wretches like 
that. Onee taH into their olatoheB, and yon never get 
out." 

"NeTor!" said Baby. "Iknowit." 

And she shuddered. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Ih the dark of im aatamn afternoon, dressed so shabbily 
that people did not reoognlHe her mission, Baby walked 
slowly ap the Burlington Arcade, looking to right and 
left of her at the glittering things in the shop windows. 

She came here now chiefly for warmth and shelter. 
The heavy scent from the perfmnery shops was grateful 
to her. The Parisian diamonds afforded her delight. 
The laces, the ribbons, the gay stockings, the daring 
garters, the ornamental corsets, the flash millinery, and 
all the hundred and one Uttle details of the modern 
wardrobe, ministered beneficently to the craving in her 
bosom for escape from a sordid and dreadful destiny. 
But chiefly, perhapB, the place was pleasant to her for 
the shielding walls and the covering roof. In this narrow 
avenue, this tunnel of shops, with its bright electric lights 
and its procession of lazy men and women, it was pos- 
sible to escape cutting wind and driving rain, two of 
her most cruel oppressors. She was glad to be out of 
the wind and the rain. 

Sometimes she would stand before the windows looking 
at the other traffic of this arcade, the traffic which takes 
place outside the shops. She would stand at the comer 
of a shop-window looking at the Frenchwomen with 
made-up faces and pinched figures swinging their Uttle 
hand-bags, and smiling at purple-faced white-haired old 
men creeping on gouty feet about the place like moribund 
cockroaches or dying blue-bottle flies. She was not 
shocked by the horror of this spectacle ; she was envious 
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of the French knack ot doing basiness, and coTetous ol 
the fat putsea behind those comfortable oTercoats, with 
their rolling coUare of fnr. She only ceased to admire 
when a fit of congbing brought her thonghta back to 
herself. 

Now and then a party of two or three vigoroiu and 
well-dressed young men would enter from the Burlington 
Street end and pass down to Piccadilly, sending a ripple 
of healthful activity and youthful happiness across the 
turgid waters of the place. She would look up at their 
flushed clean-shaven faces, remark their bright eyes and 
the shining white teeth that seemed to enjoy their smiles, 
observe the eagerness and briskness of their walk, and hear 
with pleasure the ring in their voices as they swung past 
her langbing and taUui^, but she never attempted to 
attract their attention, never followed after them. 

She was there to escape the cold wind. 
- A poor solitary figure. Her black skirt was stained, and 
hung baggily about her. A once pretentious red blouse, 
now soiled and crumpled, peeped out of a little black 
braided jacket which middle-class women bay in Begent 
Street for half a guinea. She wore a small black toque 
with a bunch of red flowers at the side, and round her 
neck was a narrow strip of cheap fur with the head of 
some forest creature clasped there as if it were sucking 
blood from her throat. 

Her boots were aneleaned, and the tall heels were 
trodden down at the sides. Here and there a button was 
missing, or hung loosely at the end of grey thread. Her 
black gloves were worn to violet patches over the knuckles, 
and fitted loosely over the fingers. She carried an 
umbrella across one arm. and in the other hand held an 
empty tarnished purse of green crocodile skin. 

Her face was fuller, and was anhealthily pale. The 
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lips were a draadfal eolonrless grey. The nose had 
broadened and coarsened; there vas a redness at the 
nostrils. The eyes had a fixed gtaze that made one 
think of drovned men. 

Life had left her now with only one appetite : a oraving 
for drink. The wine which had once meant excitement 
had given place to the spirit which gives a courageous 
nepenthe to sodden nerves. She was a dronkard. Bat 
the fate which is so erael to these poor desperate cieatorea 
never ceases its chastisement, even when they are in the 
gntters of the noisy streets, and it is at the hour yrheax 
alcohol beotmiea a real craving with them, almost ^the 
only necessity of their being, that the means for obt^- 
ing it is denied. Destiny paniahes all sinaers, bat none 
is straok so continaously, so oraelly, and so apparently 
vindictively as the woman of-the streets. 

At the end of the arcade a knot of elderly men in 
earnest conversation, with books and papers under their 
arms, passed across the lighted circle of the entrance 
and made their way toward Bond Street. la one of 
these men, the tallest and the most dignified of them 
all. Baby recognised Dr. Strong. 

A desire to see him once more, to assert her former 
respectability by speaking to him, rose suddenly acroes 
the blorred conBciousness of her existence. She roused 
herself out of stupor, and walked forward to follow him. 

It was cold outside the walls of the arcade, and she 
stooped her head to protect her bosom at the opening of 
the cheap braided jacket. It was darker, too, and 
infinitely more unfriendly. She began to shudder, and 
then a fit of coughing made her stop. Her face became 
purple, and the tears streamed from her eyes. She felt 
as if a saw were being drawn across her heart. 

When she looked up the party of men were standing 
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at the eomer of Bond Street in farewell. She crossed the 
road, made her wa; alowly to Qrafton Street, and then 
tnmed aboat. Dr. Strong was approaching her. She 
moved on more slowly, and aQowed him to overtake her. 
As he drew alongside of her she made a little qnick step 
to his side, bo that her arm toncbed his. 

" Good-evening, handsome man ! " she exclaimed. Her 
voice was ranoous from her fit of coughing. 

He drew away from her quickly and glanced at her with 
rebuke. Then he reoc^ised her and paused. 

" So low as this 1 " he mnttered. 

She laogbed. " Still a preacher ! " She cleared her 
throat, which was dry and inflamed from her coughing. 

«I cannot speak to yoa," he said, and moved away. 
She was loathsome to him. 

" You most listen to me I " she cried, following him. 
" Listen I I once asked you for love. Do yon remember ? 
Ton refased me. Now I ask yon for something else. I 
ask yoa tor money." 

He undid his ooat quickly, and felt in his waistcoat 
pocket. 

" Do you know what it is for ? " she laughed. 

He gave her some money without answering, and 
walked on. The woman was less to him now than tho 
garbage of the street. 

"It's for gin," she cried, following him, "not cham- 
pagne, not even whisky. Gin ! " She laogbed mock- 
ingly. The money bad made her happy. 

" Do not follow me," he implored. 

" Listen one minute," she replied, drawing close to him. 
"I am still young; bat look at me. I am horrible; I am 
bloated ; I am almost in rags. Do yoa remembw how 
pretty I was once, and how gay and high-spirited ? Now 
look at me. See what I am. I want yoa to see me and 
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remember me like this. Foi^t the girl ; remember the 
woman. Dream about me, a shabby, starving, hall- 
dnrnkeo woman vandering about the streets ol London 
longing tor one thing : gin 1 " 

At the bend of Grafton Street he paused, and faced 
her. "I vrill still help yoo. I hare an interest in a 
rescue society. I think I told you about it before. If 
you mil let me, I will save yon from this horrible life. 
Will you let me 7" 

Did she realise the effort it required to speak to her in 
charity ? 

She stood smiling at him defiantly. "Oire me another 
sovereign," she said, "only one more. You wont miss it. 
Just one more I Do ! Will you ? " 

He gave it to hei. 

" You're not so bad as I thought yon were," she said. 
"I will bless yon to-night as you have never been 
blessed by human being before. I swear you will be 
more blessed to-night than any other being in all the 
world. Think of that. I will bless you with all my body, 
and all my mind, and all my soul ; I promise." 

She turned away, and walked off laughing. As he 
moved from her he heard the laughter suddenly checked 
by violent coughing. But she was happy. She had seen 
without any of the old pain the one man for whom she 
had known reverence. And he had given her money for 
gin. 

That night he was the guest of the evening at a dinner 
of one of the great Boyal Societies. As the company 
stood about him with raised glasses, " drinking hia 
health," he thought of this once beautiful girl blessing 
him in some dreadful garret with a bottle of gin. 
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Bum) 

Not in driviDg gnsts or in pelting drops, bat in long 
lines, straight and heavy, descending in a roar, striking 
the washed pavements of Tottenham Coort Bead, and 
spirting ap in a frothing mist driven like smoke before 
the vind. 

The pavements were all bat foraaken. Only 'bases 
lambered down the road, the drivers in heavy capes with 
their beads ducked to tiie wind. FoUoemen stood ia 
doorways. Every arch was filled with soaking people. 
And down streamed the rain, grey in the light of wavering 
gas-lamps, silver in the glare of electric lights, roaring 
tfarongh the night, and hissing upon the eplasbing pave* 
ment like a thousand snakes. 

Baby, with her skirts pulled up, her right arm strag- 
gling to keep steady a streaming umbrella, walked through 
the rain, glancing hopelessly into every crowded doorway 
that she passed. 

Her boots were soaked through, washed ol all their 
mad, and shining now with water. Her stockings were 
wet to her knees ; her petticoat clung to her legs, drenched 
in every thread. The rain streamed from the skirt at her 
knees; her gloves were blackened with it; her arms 
were soaking. The umbrella, blown to and fro by the 
wind, let the raia in upon her face and breast, and it 
came at her with the noise of tearing paper, striking her 
through and through. 

It was as much as she could do to walk against the 
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wind, and the raio in her face made her gasp for breath. 
She E^toahed (hrongh the deep puddles shivering in every 
fibre. 

" Ob, Tottie t I eee your feet I " cried the yoimg men 
from the doorways ; and laughter ehaaed her £uiiher into 
the rain. 

She went struggling on against the wind, a battered 
figure, drenched to the bone. 

Of late she hod essayed by more coquettish milUaery to 
make up for her vamshed joy. She wore a scarlet hat, 
and her breast was visible under a network of cheap lace. 
The rain striking there now, trickled down to her waist, 
where the stays canght it. She was girdled by London 
rain, and it was like a ring of fire to her. 

She tamed away from the main road, and made her 
way homewards through the darker side streets, like one 
in a dream. Everyone she met, men harrying through the 
rain, she tried to stop ; but they brushed past her without 
a word, and she laughed to herself like a drunken woman. 

She was starving. She feared to go home ; she owed 
much money to her landlady. She was craving for 
stimulant. Not a penny was in her purse. 

The rain whipped up from the stones, and splashed 
her legs. The umbrella was wrenched from side to side, 
and the rushing water beat upon her face and breast 
" I must go homei' ' she said ; " it is no nee. The luck is 
against me." 

As she approached the house she saw a light in her 
window. Her heart beat joyfully. Someone had come 
to see her. The tide had turned. She ran up the sopping 
steps, laughing. 

She left her umbrella in the hall, and, with the latchkey 
in her hand, hastened up the stairs. The coughing of 
Hr. Churp rose from the basement. On the landing 
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voices greeted her, Mrs. Chnrp's voioe in anoeasing talk. 
She opened the door with a ruah, and emiling with a wild 
happioess, entered the room. Her eyee were blazing. 
On the threshold ahe staggered back, imd went as white 
as a ghost. 

"Why, she's soaked through!" cried Mrs. Churp, 
getting np. 

Flick Denny poured out some neat whisky, and went 
to her. 

" Here, drink this ! " he said, in a kindly voice. 

She seized the glass, looked at him apprehensively, and 
drank down the spirit. " More," she pleaded, " more! " 

He laagbed. 

Mrs. Churp was loosening her dress. " Soaked through 
yon are ! Goodness ! ii yon aren't drenched to the very 
skin ! Here, you must change these at once, every rag 
of them. What a figure you'd make in a play, in a melo- 
drama ! I've been telling the gentleman that I hope soon 
to be back in the profession." 

Flick gave her more whisky. " If we had a fire it 
would be better," he said. 

" We'll soon have a fire," cried Mrs. Churp. " It doesn't 
take me two minutes to get a bit of fire going, though, 
I must tell you, I was never used to such work before I was 
married and done for. Off with your clothes while I go 
down and get some sticks and cwils ! Don't sit about 
with these things on, shivering, too, as if you'd got the St. 
Vitus's dance t The gentleman won't mind, I'm sure. 
Health before modesty in all things ! I won't be a tick ! " 

When she had gone, Bab; staggered to the bed and 
sat down. 

"Why are yon here?" she gasped, shuddering con- 
vulsively with cold. Ihe rain ran from her on to the bed 
and on to the floor. 
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"To help yoa a bit. I'm doing bettor," he Bud. " Let 
bygones be bygones." 

" What bygonea 7 " she asked, groaning. 

" YoD got me shot into piiBon." 

"Did t ? " she marmured. " I didn't know." 

Flick Penny's face hardened. " I've got a long knife 
in my pocket," he said ; " and it's going to let daylight 
into that devil Bashworth." 

Baby's ayes opened wide. " Can yon kill 7 " she 
asked. " Kill me ; do. Kill me. I want to die." 

"Here, drink this," he said. "I've got uiother 
bottle." 

She drank, with a flaming face and her eyes gUttoring. 
" I want to be drunk," she gasped, "and then I want to 
die. Kill me when I'm drunk." fibe sank back on the 
bed. 

" You'll be all right to-morrow. I'm going to stay 
here. I've told the old girl I'm rich and will look after 
yon. She's as pleased as the devil. I've got a scheme 
on. You can help me. A big thing! We'll make money 
t(^ether. We're partners again." 

She sat op suddenly, and looked at him with glazed eyes. 

" My soul," she cried, " my soul ! I want to save it. 
I'll eonquOT the world. No one can stand against me. 
I'm in a trap. Don't yon see I'm in a trap? Save my 
soul !" 

She fell back. 

Mrs. Churp arrived with coals, and set a fire going. 
Flick Denny unlaced Baby'B boots. It was aa much as 
he could do to wrench them from her feet. In a few 
minutos she was in bed, sleeping feverishly. 

Mrs. Chnrp did not think it decorous to remain now, 
though she was genuinely concerned at Baby's illness. 
Bidding Mr. Denny good-night, she left the apartment. 
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Flick DeiiDj sat before the fire smoking cigarettes, and 
drinking whisky. His fingers were blackened by tobacco. 
He was revolving h^ scheme, a clever scheme for 
swindling the charitable public. He oonld see no flaw 
in it. He went over it in every detail again and again. 
Baby was the very person to help him. The police 
would never get across their track. It woald bring in 
money, slowly at first, bat later with a rush. It was in- 
fallible. If he went to prison tor it, well, he conid store 
some money with her against the time of his release. 
Prison wasn't snch a terrible place after all. Anyhow no 
risk, no money. 

He sat on into the small hoars, smoking, Bmoking, 
smoking. His eyes never stirred from looking at the 
thiek. coal smoke corling ap the narrow chimney, and his 
ears were always eonscioas of the rain beating the 
windows. The grate was filled witti tiny yellowed ends of 
his cigarettes. 

Suddenly he started at a sound behind him, and 
tnmed ronnd with gaping eyes. 

Baby was sitting np in bed, watahing him. Her face was 
on fire ; her eyes gleamed with the madness of delirium. 
She leaned on her arms, her head straining forward, like 
a oroadung tiger about to spring at him. 

" What is it ?" he asked. His voice was husky with 
fear. 

" Is it yon ? " she whispered, horrijily. " Someone has 
stolen my sool. They've put it in a trap. It can't pay 
the fine. They won't let it obt. They will keep it there ; 
and I want it. Is it yon ?" 

She got out of bed, and staggered towards him. He 
rose bam hia chair jast in time to catch her as she fell 
forward. 
" Is it yon ? " she gasped. *' Did you flteal my soul ? " 
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The nreat stood upon his forehead, and he oonld find 
no vordi to uiBwer her madness. 

" There's wire in front and wire behind, and wire over 
(he top," she eried. " Can't ;oa feel the wire onder 
yonr feet? They've heated it, and it's bnniiDg my feet. 
Why doesn't He bring water from the well ? But He 
can't save my soat, and He won't pay the fine. Mrs. 
Biohards will save me. I'm only a common girl ; I'm a 
barmaid. Why did thay want to steal a barmaid's sool ?" 

"Go back to bed," he gasped; "yon're ill." He 
pressed her backwards, frightened of the girl's deliritun. 

" Hash ] " she cried, with a look of terror on her face. 
" They've fonnd it ; they've found my sool ; and they're 
dragging it into the police court for everybody to look at ! 
Isn't that shamefnl ! Oh, think of that 1 Let me hide 
BO that I cannot see it. Cover my eyes t Stop my ears ! 
Don't let me see ! " Her voice wae a shriek. 

He bore her back, and laid her upon the bed. For 
many minutes she lay with her face bmied in the pillow. 
He went back to the fire on tiptoe, swallowed spirit, and 
with shaking fingers lighted a cigarette. 

Suddenly she sprang np with a horrible shriek, and 
poured out such a flood of blasphemies that the blood 
was trosen in his veins. She clenched her fiat, turned 
a face of nttermoat hatred to flie ceiling, and cursed the 
hierarchy of heaven with hot and furious words. It was 
no longer delirium ; it was madness ! He saw the 
small bones in her taut wrist leaping and writhing aa she 
shook her clenched fingers in the air. The hair crisped 
on his skull ; bis flesh was combed with t^Tror. 

He crept to the side of the room, picked up his hat and 
eoat, and stole through the door. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Ubb. Biohabdi called on the following aftemooB. 

" I'm a friend of hers," she said to Mrs. Ghorp at the 
door. 

" 8he'U need all the friends she's got," answered Mrs. 
Ghurp ; " for she's at death's door, for certain. Crazy 
she is I " 

" 111 ] " cried Mrs. Biohards. " Thai'snot her conghing, 
is it?" 

" That's only m; husband," answered the other. " She's 
worse than him. Alf s chronic. She's going, I'm sure of 
it. Oome in, wUl you ? Perhaps you wouldn't mind going 
Qp yourself ; I'm rather busy just now. Don't be 
frightened. She's queer in the head ; bat she doesn't do 
violence." 

Mrs. Bichards ascended the stairs, opened the door, 
and went in, trembling with fear. 

The blinds had not been pulled up, and the grate was 
filled with the ashes of yesterday's fire. 

Baby lay on one side, with a face of death turned to 
the blinds. 

Mrs. Bichards went to her quietly, frightened by the 
dreadful stillness. 

" Dear," she said, " I've come to see you. Are yon a 
little better?" 

Baby turned her eyes upon her,, and looked away 

again without a change of expression. Slate-coloored 

shadows lay in the sockets of ber eyes ; her Ups were 

parted; her cheeks were ash-oolouied. Fever had 

m2 
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ragod thioagh her and burnt her (0 a cinder in a 
single night. 

Mrs. Bicharda drew a diair to the bed, onfastened her 
gloves, and laid one of her hands on Baby's arm. " What 
can I do for 70a, dear ?" No answer, no look. " Tell 
me what I can do for 70a. I'm here to help yon get 
weU." 

Baby never turned her gaze from the blinds. She waa 
breathing heavily, as thongh in fear. 

Urs. Richards looked about her and saw the whisky 
bottle on the mantelpiece. She went to it, poured oat 
some ai the spirit, added water, and brought tiie glass to 
Baby. 

" Drink a little, dear I Yonr lips ue parched." 

Baby lifted her head, and drank greedily. " More 1 " 
she gasped. 

" Eave you had your lonoheon ?" asked Mrs. Bichards. 

Baby shook her head. "Nothing; no breakfast. 
Nobody cares. More, more drink !" 

Mrs. Richards went to the windows and pulled ap the 
■blinds. Bhe looked about her. There was not a crumb 
of food. 

" Wait a moment, dear," she said, and went out of the 
room. 

Presently she came baekwitha Utile bread-and-butter, 
and took her seat by the bedside. She was not angry 
with Mrs. Ghurp. Landladies have their tronbles and 
their duties. A wonderful tolerance characterised this 
woman of London. She thought how good it was of Mrs. 
Ghurp not to turn Baby into the street. "Eat a little, 
dear, just a little," she said at the bedside. 

Baby ate, and looked at her. 

" Do yon know how much rent I owe ?" she asked. 

"I'll see about that. Tourest quiet, there's a dear." 
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" He toUoired me. I found bim here last night" 

"That man ?" 

" Tea. But he was kind. He gave me drink. Where 
IB he now ? " 

"I don't know. Are you sure he was here ?" 

"Yes, he was here. He helped me to drag my Boul 
out of the trap. I feel so cold." 

Mrs. Bichfu:d8 took off her jacket, and laid it across 
the bed. " There, that's better I" she said. 

Baby closed her eyes. In a few minutes she waa 
asleep. 

There was a knock at the door. Mrs. Bichards rose 
quietly, and tiptoed away, glancing back to see that she 
did not disturb the sleeper. 

The door opened, and she came face to face wiUi 
M. Oravier. 

" She is ill?" he whispered. 

" Yes. Axe you a doctor ?" 

" No, no. I am an old friend. I knew her many years 
ago. She came to me yesterday. She told me where 
ahe lived. I am sorry for her." 

Mrs. Biehards beckoned him oat of the room, and 
closed the door behind her. The sound of Mr. Chorp's 
oonghing reached them on the landing. 

"We ought to get a doctor," said Mrs. Eioharde. 
" But I have no money, and she has none. Can you spare 
a little ?" She did not think it horrible that this old 
man should pe one of the girl's visitors. 

" She is very ill ?" he asked. 

" She looks like death." 

"Deathr'he shuddered. "MyCtodlit istoolatel I 
did Dotknowititronldbe too late! Where is a doctor, 
eh ? Tell me where to go. I will fetch one. I will go to 
Monsieur Bashworth. Wait for me." 
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"Go qaioUy," she said, nuprised at him. "Toa are 
TOry kind. Perhaps yoa are — her father." 

"Kind!" heoried. taming round. "Too do not know. 
Listen. I am the cause. Brideau told me so. Bridean 
is right. I have rain that girl. I do not sleep thinking 
of it. Ah I last night — m; God I I eee her eyes all 
tbrongb the night. I have rain her. Listen, madame. 
If she is dying before I come back, shake her, rouse her, 
hold her in yoor arms so, and shake her, and shout, 
' Papa Gtavier is sorry ; he weeps for yoa !' Will yon 
do that? It is a promise ? I mast have her knov I am 
sorry. Promise I Ahl yoa have a kind face. I tmst 
yoa. I go qoiokly." 

When he -was gone Mrs. Bichards, puzzled by the 
Frenchman's extraordinary words, returned to the room, 
and sat down by Baby's side. 

It was the bravest action she had ever done, for she 
feared death with a great fear. She dared not look at 
Baby's face. She listened to her breathing, and 
shuddered at it. Bometimeci she asked herself why she 
shoald remain. She had her own living to get. Every 
hour was precioos. And yet poor Baby ! Perhaps she 
would do the same for her some day, if she recovered of 
this sickness. If Baby didn't somebody else woald. The 
world was fall of kindness. 

A doctor came, and bent above the miserable bed. 
He looked round the room, studied Mrs. Bichards, 
and tiien glanced down at Baby again. He conolnded 
that it was better to let Nature have her way. A lunatic 
asylom or a coffin, it didn't matter which. Anything 
woald be better than this. "The case is hopeless," 
he said. 

When he had gone Mrs. Ghorp oame into the room. 
The two women exchanged looks. 
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"Aoytlung I oan do Fm Bore I will," whispered Mri. 
Charp ; " and afl for the money ehe owes me, wb; that's 
nothing. I don't think about that now, though Aif says 
I'm too soft in such things. As for letting lodgings, 
being in the profession makes you tender-hearted, I 
think. I'm going back to the stage soon ; I don't know 
whether she told yon. Tes, I find I can't be happy with- 
oat my art. Oh, Lord ! I'm sore we've had the most 
awful luck with oar lodgers, cruel luck ; but we can't 
always pay oar debts, any of as, oan wr?** 

Mrs. Richards looked at her, and recognised her as a 
kindred spirit. She nodded her head in approval, and 
Mrs- Churp understood that her kindness was 
appreciated. 

" A gentleman has been here," Mrs. Bichards whispered. 
" He is coming back, the French gentleman yoa let in 
an hoar ago. He will do what he can." 

" Has she no other fiiends ? " asked Mrs. Chorp, who 
placed little faith in M. Gravier's threadbare coat. " She 
mast, surely, have someone who'd help her at such a time." 

" I don't know of any," answered Mrs. Bichards. 

" She's got a little box somewhere where she keeps 
things," whispered Mrs. Charp, looking round. " Per- 
haps we'd better take a peep inside and see if we can find 
anything aboat her friends, or her people. I'm sure we 
should be justified. Someone ought to help her. She 
must have people aboat." 

She went over to the fireplace, and knelt down beside 
a little box under an armchair that stood on the hearth. 
" Ah 1 this is it," she said. 

Mrs. Bichards sat down by the bedside. 

Mrs. Churp came to her jHresently, with a photograph in 
ber hand. " No," she whispered, " there's nothing there. 
Did she ever show yoa this? It's her father: She told 
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me aboat him the first da; she oame heie. He's dead 

DOT." 

Mrs. Richards looked away from the sleeper, and took 
the photograph. She started, and went deadly white. 
Bat she raised the photograph close to her taee, so tiiat 
Mrs. Ohorp saw nothiiig. 

"He was a good man, she told me," whispered the 
landlady. " Hia wife ran away from him when she her- 
self was a bit of a girl, and he was father and mother to 
the whole family. Good thing he didn't live to see her 
now, poor thing I " 

Mrs. Bicharda after some moments pat down the 
photograph, and looked at Baby, Her face was stricken 
with a great horror. 

"Could yon go and make her a little soup," she 
asked in a qtiiet voice, "soon, at once? It would be 
so kind of yon. I think she seeds it." 

She did not look up. 

Mrs. Chorp said that she would gladly do anything, 
and went from the room. As soon as the door was shut 
Urs. Bicharda slipped apcm her knees, put her arms 
about Baby's body, and laid her face in the clothes. 

Baby woke with heavy eyelids. 

" Who is it ? " she whispered, faintly. 

Thft-mother could not answer. 

" Who are you ? " 

Mrs. Bicharda raised her face, her poor painted face. 

" I am your " She checked. " Don't you know me ? 

I am your friend, Mrs. Bicharda." 

" Why are you crying ? " 

"Because I love you I " 

"Love me?" 

" I love yon." 

Baby closed her eyes again. "Does anybody ever 
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really lore another? " she mattered, Theae words were 
BO taint that tiie kneeling woman missed them. 

" I am going to get well," Baby whispered presently, 
opening her eyes. 

" Yes." 

"Quite well again. I'll go to that miBBionary. 
Why wouldn't yon let me go before ?" 

Mrs. Bichards ehuddered. " I'll work for yon I " she 
cried, kissing Baby's hands. " I promiae yon I will. 
Yon shall never want again. Don't be orOBS with me. 
Don't remember that I stopped yon from being saved. 
Please don't, dear. I'll vork for yon." 

"Work for me? Why?" 

" Because I love yon. Don't yon feel that I love yon ? 
I've always been kind to yon before ; but now, oh, I do 
tove yon." 

Baby's eyes dosed again. " How will yon work 7 " 
she muttered. " Yon are in the trap too." 

" I will sew for yon and semb for yon," answered 
the poor woman, with a shudder. "We've both done 
with the past." 

"And never sin again?" 

" Never." 

" Think t " cried Baby in a loader voice, opening her 
eyes. "At this very minute hundreds of yonng giila 
are joining the great army whioh you and I are just 
leaving. Isn't that dreadful 1 Only think I " 

Mrs. Bioharda drew Baby closet to her. 

"Dear," she said, "tell ma your Ghriatiao name, your 
real name, not Baby, the name they used to call yon at 
home ? " 

" Mary. I was called Mary. But that's years ago. 
Vm Baby. Everybody calls me Baby." 

The mothw, who did not know her daughter's name, 
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leuied QMrar to her, driTing baok bet iean with an 
extrAordinwy effort of ^rill. 

" Ziook in m; eyea, de&r," she pleaded. "Will 70a?" 

" Kind eyes, each kind ejea," Baby whiapered. 

"Are they?" 

" Tee, very kind." 

"Like — like a mother*! eyee, Mary?" the woman 
pleaded, with a sob. For the first time in her life the 
maternal instinct waa olamooring for BatLsfaction, and 
now she had to beat it onder her feet. 

" I never knew a mother's eyes^" Baby whispered. " I 
suppose a good mother's eyes are the most wonderfol ; 
don't you ? " 

"Look at me, look at me!" cried Mrs. Bichards, 
straining the girt to her breast. "Let me be your 
mother now ; let me take hor place. I am going to be 
always with yon, always yoar mother. Can yon see that 
inmyeyea?" 

" Kiss me," sighed Baby, closing her eyes. " Yon are 
the kindest soul I ever knew." 

The mother bent over the dying girl, and kissed her. 
" You are falling asleep, dear," she whispered, fondling 
the girl's head with her hands. Then she said close to 
her ear: "When yon wake ap remember my eyes, my 
kind eyes — will you ? — and then yon will not be afraid." 

" It is very dark," whispered Baby. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

M. Gravies hurried throagh the streets, and as he 
went someone touched him on the arm. He looked up, 
and saw Arundel Pierce, laughing at him. 

" Don't you remember me ? " asked the young man. 

" Yes, yes ; I remember you." 

"Gome and have a drink? I'm back from Canada. 
Nothing to do out there ! " 

"No, it ifl not possible — not now. Do you know 
where I go? I go to see Baby. You remember 
her?" 

"What?" exclaimed the young man, with a laugh. 
" Is she still about ? I thought she was dead years ago." 

" She is dying. I have sent a doctor to hor. She is 
starving. She has not one penny." 

"And she was a ripper at the start, wasn't she?" 
exclaimed Pierce. "By G-ad, she ruined me. She 
did for me with my father, the little siren ! Well. 
if yoa won't take anything, bo long ! Glad to see 
you are keeping fit. I've met a lot of the old crowd. 
Ta-ta ! " 

M. Gravier walked on. 

" She ruined him ; I ruined her," he muttered. " Two 
lives ! two souls I But I did it for a good cause. I 
did it to destroy religion. And I did not mean to rain 
her. No, no. God knows I didn't. I meant her to be 
happy, and all the world to he happy." 

He reached the doot, and knocked. He. had brought 
five poonds from Bushworth. 
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Mm. Ghorp opmed the door with a hoe that told its 
ovn tale. 

" Dead t " she whispered. 

If. Oravier stood there, shaking like a leaf. His 
moath made as ii he would epeak, bat no sonnd issued. 
His eyes stared into the blank wall of destiny. 

" Won't you eome in ? " 

" No I no I " He leaned on hb umbrella, gasping. 

" The lady's ap there still. She'd be glad to see yoa." 

He fumbled in his pocket. "Give her this. I will 
not come io. No. Why should I? I will not. It is 
too late. Five poands, and here is another, and some 
silver, lor her. You will give it to her ? " 

He turned and hastened from the house. " Joy is 
dead," he mattered. "Joy is dead. Something has 
cursed the world." 

• * • • 

Upstairs Baby lay npon the miserable bed with her 
hands folded on her breast across the photograph of her 
father, her eyes closed, bet hps set. 

By her side sat the mother, tearless and haggard, 
looking at the shell of her daughter's soal, with all the 
old patience, all the old tolerance of her mind, but with 
something new and wonderful in her eyes. 

There was no sound in the room except the dull roar 
(A London's trafQc in the streeta, and from the base- 
ment of the silent house the echo of a hollow eoagh. 
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The Sword Decides ! By the Author of 

■' Tax ViPBK OP MiuiN," and "Ths Glsh q' Wsbpimq." 
MARJORIK BOWKN. Second Impression. 8a. 
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' Lei IrH riches hcurei \ . < Sbe has tttld it Wllh flo mudi pow«T and ioilght ibat 
ir livcftBOd convinces the tender witbotu anf Deed of proof. In this third narel tlte 
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rtpnlatioD."— Thi Daily TiLMatttll. 

"For the scene of her new riDvel Miss MvjoTH Bowen has returned to the country 

superior to anylhing that its author has ever wntten. ... In fact, her remarkable 
giflsofdeKiipLion, her quick eje for rovanoeand paiuon and dramatic effect, never 
scHonsly taita. The whole itory moves mlh rainless might to ■ great and 
awe-inspiring climax, in which a fierce conSiet w^ei."— Thb SrAHUiiD. 

Heather. By the Author of "A Pixv ih Pbtticoats," 
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JOHN TRKVSNJL Bs. 

" Almost everrwheie on Dartmoor are fune, heather, andframte. The fune 
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Tune Is desQoyed by lire, but gtows again ; the gianite ii wtm away imperceptibly 
by tbe rain. This work is the Jirsi of a proposed trilogy, which the author hopes lo 
continueandcompleuwiih' Heather and 'Granite.' " 

So ran Mr. John Tnvena's Intrnductory Note in" Furie the Cruel," tbe brilliant 
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among those pleasant DevODtblre folks men n brutal and w devoid of monlicnael 
Yes, uiiweted those who knew, it was loo true, and do more laiibful picture of life 
among the Dartmoor peasants baa ever been presented. But, happily, there are many 
delightful characters around Dartmoor for Mr. Trevena lo portray, and thoneh no 
Devonshire novel which blinked the depravity and Ignorasce that prevail could be 
pronounced really ardstie, the title of ''Heather," as bang ty^cal of endurance, 
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of "ThkAdvbntdrss of Codnt O'Coshor." HENRY 

STACK. es* 

Mr, Henry Staoe's name is familiar as the author of the rattling " Adventures c^ 
Count O'Connor," which was much appreciated. The author's delightful sense of 
huJDOur and his pure literary style are sure to win him a wide popularity in the near 
liitHe, and "A Case for Compromise" will be found to be even more enterlaiBlng 
than' the author's first work. ' , 
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HENRY OURTIE& 6s. 
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Attain nienta BytheAothor of <> kit's Woman," and 
"My Cornish Neighbours." MRS. HAVELOOK 
ELLIS. 6s. 
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delightful volume of Comiah skctcbes entitled " My Cornish Neighbours"; Ihe 
other " Kit's Woman." a fine story of which the characKrisalion was much admired. 
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A Melton Monologue. 

DIANA OROSSWAV& 3«. 6cl. 

' " Those who appredate bunting and hunting sketches will delight in this bright 
and interesting picture. . . . Should altaiti considerable popul»ritr."~SouTHPjRT 

The Disinherited of the Earth. 

By the Author of "The Tower or Siloam." MRS. 
HENRY GRAHAM. 6s. 

Mts. Henry Grabam'i previous i.ovel( " The Tower of Siloam," was a notable 
success, her thorough knowledge of society being at once recognised. For her 
second book she has chosen a very different pbaK oflife among the wealthy classes, 
ibe bigoted l^dy Verrier bung a distinct creation, whereas in her first book the 
author did not attempt to overstep the line of conventionality. In "The Disinherited 

characterisation is excellent throtighouti 

Prinsloo of Prinsioosdorp. By 

" SAREL ERASMUS " (DOUQLA8 BLACK- 
BURN). A new edidon of a Soath African Classic. 
Cloth gUt, 3S. 

Though on publication nine ]nais or so ago, " Prinsloo of Prinsioosdorp " 
achieved a marked lucceu in South Aftioa, and in circlet well versed in South 
African afliira, there is no doubt tbal the little book never met with the general 
appreciation it deserved. On Its msits it is a classic, and, though possibly the Boer 
and bis ways may have altered, as a jecord of how a white republic could be 
governed in modem times, Ihe "Tale of Transvaal Officialdom can never be 
excelled. Certainly nochin^ more bumoroualy naive baa ever been written than this 
vindication, ostensibly written by his soD-ia-law, of the much maligned Piet 
Ptinsloo's memoty ; it should occupy a pUwe in the bookshelf of everyone who likes 
10 be intellectually ■mnnid. 
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From a Hertfordshire Cottase. 

W. BEAOH THOMA& 3s. Cd. 



With the MaC-C. in Austraiia. 

MAJOR PHIUP TREVOR. Is. net. 

WlwnlheM.C.C. ttam left for Auitra1ia_lhert were many KinBniiie people who 
Unibitim- 



prophe^ad that the deplonble withdnmll of wcH-known plaren noli 
ibt Coloniali mnld have to look after thdr lanieli in the Teit Hatches , . 
ately, in thu caBe» opdnuim was ndiplaGed, and the dunpiona of the Hortnein 
Country are reluinine dclealed bat by no ffleau diigraced. Fnvioiuly to hil depar- 
ture ai nun^er of Oe lour, Major FUlip Trevor had promiied to write an account 
of aJt that havpenedi and Mr. Alston Ritsrs hopei to ioue the book at a popular 
[lice before the ngular English cricket Kuon camnencei. Major Trevor ii not 
only a consummate judge or all that coocemi cridtet, but is an exceptionally acute 
observer of al] that gon on outside the actual game and, though !t ifl to be regretted 
that he has not brilliant victories to record, his aosunt of the EDgliilunen's 
J^tipodean eiipericnccB are sure to be eatreDiely intercsdng- 

G> K. C. ANON. a.. 

To the unloitiated h must be explained that the title li composed of the three 
letters with which the Christian nanus and surname of Mr. Gilbert Chettertan 
commence, forming a nam A fvrm of the first importance in literary drdes. 
Everybody koowi how delightful a hnUDiu- is Mr. Chesterton'^ and probably no 
one will enloy the (allies of bis aDonyiDous oitic more than be faimself. Fali^is, 
bowever, "cridc" iahardtv ihevordfor the author of "G. K. C; he isratbo- a 
jetter irhow Imprcaible hilarit|t k favoured by a fanuoMi dimcc othU tabjtct. 



The Spirit of Parliament. 

DUNCAN SCHWANN, M.P. 3s. 6d. net. 

"A gnu da] aCthenrTdcUgbtfalnailineiii thil llult bonk Duat, of cswk, 
bg mtrUnwd to the nhni^ ptcnimqiw aad livdv uyle a( the miicr, who ptsbahly 
luks >ft keen .o Apprcci>bon of Ihe tustatlc.1 tnduioos of Parliunent u he liu of iti 
flveryday work ndflbnEe nod occuDnal liw-makine- - • ' A doJiEbtful votiuDe» jiod 
so one Mcd bg poUtkallT inclliwd to Ibcnntlilr oijojp it."— Daily Gkaphic. 

*■ Kot only fivei tu a picture of the Haue that U nvid and graphic id iti^, 
bat aho, end in pert uncootciDuly. e plainly cenuine Bcconnt of kU psycbolocical 

sEeet apm iti own mimben g^ednllr u Hpciicuctd by the i '- — ' 

II it here that Ht. Schwum t» al Ui ben." — Hobh ' 

"Hr, Schwann hu written a volame which „ ,-. 

npntuioD. He hu Utenty inca aikd chum ; be lUok) : he is an idealis ; he u a 
i^iolce ichalir ; ud he hai a nrini (race of hnsiDur."— Mahciibstui Citi Nkws. 

" There u no finer panafe in Hi. Schwann's booli than that is which ha 
(teictibei with vivid mlltilc power, bat withODi mealioninE niuEi, ifae guliering 
paaAOD eagendend hv a great debate." — Liveipool Daelt Post. 

" Whii is the spirit of Parliamenll That is the question which Mi. Duncan 
Schwann, Nf.P.p worthy son of a wonhy falber, sets out to answer in a book of 
aiogulaj £iace and chum- . . . No lookcr-fHi can quite realise Ihe actual stress and 
■totm of Ihe imigile ilsdf—Itie ridicolous vehemence of feeling, itie stsurd agonyof 

" It is a plaaoot, tallcy book, which freihlv n«:hoei the solemn revcrbarallon 
ol Big Ben."— ScOTSHAH. 

The Search for the Western Sea. 

LAWRKNCK J. BURPEE. 16s. net 

Tm ScoTSUAM ar-ys; " In pteparini ihii volnnM of cli hi 
■ ■ ■ ' ■ijsin&rm 

1 two centuries 1>y men of French 



, and ihistias enlaiitd mock trouble aul ' 

sailsbctory. A clear and consecutive plcmre is afforded of 



__ , _ jy Mr. U> 

Bnipee in the big book he has written. The volume is of great interest, no 
the gecsraphcr, bnt to anyDna who Likes to read of true adventures. " 
T«B PoBLlEHEa's CmcuLABSATs; "Oripaaldocunn ' "'■ ' 



the J'flTiaHiftii 



Observations on Fox-Huntlnff. 

OOU COOK. With a Preface by Lord Willodcbbv 
DE BaoKB. t Bs. net. 

Col. Cook's " Obsemtions do Fei-Hundng " has for many years been almost 
unobtainable, and ttie few coi^ that have recently changed liaiids have fetched a 
large sum. Tlie new edition is tidng issued at a price well williio every sportsman's 
1 ._j i._ _, — , — ,. J , — »_.._„ . — .1^ pj^ uf jonotai an authority 



Thoughts on Huntlnsa 

PETER BEOKFORD; With a Preface by Ibe Hon. 
L, J. BAiHtmsT. Ss. net. 

Wilhool a copy of Petir Backfeed's datdol worUno qnitlnc library af die 
slightest preiauiait wooU ba coiuidate. The pieieot cdiiioo it pabuhed under the 
•mgka of Ihe Hon. L. J. Bathont, who oooiribntet a Prebca doding with Back- 



The Citizen Books. Edited by w. bbaoh 

THOMAS. is. net each. 

Tbt fint of Ihe (Sdieo BuokiKriei wu "Td-diTiD Gnus Biitun," ud every 
Rvkw ttUt hu u^and to Sv hut been CDthiuianc Id pnise of in lucidity And 

■MR, tuHJut been poblShed. Il ii cnllSed'"Tbe°r'ue al^ag'^}' ood ItK 
Binlior, Mr. A. K. Cohell. hu iborouaUj enlertd bto ibe qiirii of tlii seria which 



Jc-book( u Ihe piEKni.'' The K»pe of Ihii 

1 by, the title* of the eleven chiiMen : The Outllni 



BiituB; TkeSwheeef BiIIiud; The lUlnUI ud (he Rocln ; Soil ud IndnaCriei i 
ApicBkun ; Moon, Feu >wl Foretti ; Chnuie ; R«di, Cuiili and Riilw*^ ; 
luei and H«rboan ; Sea Routee end nsberiu ; Laadiape juid Lumia^e. 

The whole leriee ii planned wilfa ■ view to oie ia Khot>lt| the infonulion bong 
conveyed in the pUuiK«i way pouible, ajid extremB can beiog taken to make ttu 
nutter readable ; the books themielvee are atioDEly bound in clotht aihl the prioe, 
me ■>^itiing each, Le decidedly modpale. 

Tbough, of couee, polemical matter could hardly be introdnced into " The Face 
of Eogland (though it ii wondtrfol how it can insinuate itself), there are other 
volumeiiuch ai "TheGvic life " (to be publiihed ikottly) where the ireatett care 
faai u be eieidnd. That no piditical biH of any kind will be introduced ihonld be 
vouched for by the cditcnhip el ihe wiici beisc in the eiperienced bandi of Ur. 
W. Beach Thonuia. 

The New Transvaal. MisBM.aBRuoE. 

Cloth, la. 6d. net Paper, la. oet. 

"One of the belt hooka on South Africa we have had for a Icoe time li a 
priced ai a >hilliB| mly. but it hat more ttuSne in it than half the pn ' 
eipeniive bookl which have been manuhctured about the luh-Contiuei 
autlioteH it one who knows. That ii apparent on every page. The book ii idu ol 
common lenle ... we congratulate Miu Bmce gn her clever work." 

Thiali what "SantbAtrica"hai to uy about a little book, ^ich Mr. Aliton 
Riven haiiuit published, written by Miu M. C. Biuct and entitled "The New 
Transvaal. ''^ It wat high time thai the ignorance and apathy of the English at 

have shed further liithi on the luhjecL Without being byanymeani a partisan, 
Hisi Bruce haimuch to layabout the Chinese Labour question ; the ipeaki fram 
her own personal obiervatioA. Her tleuriptioui of the country itnd method* of life 
are eiiraordinarily inieretting. 

Iliough " The New Transvaal " ii published in paper cover* at one shilling net 
it b obtainable at eighreenpentx, taetefuliy bound in t^lotfa. 

Water: Its Orlein and Use. 

W. OOLES-FINOHr^eineer of the Chatham Water- 
works. 91a. net. 
Mr. Cole* Finch's book shonld prove to be Ihe elandard populai work on the 
dement wiih which it deals. Though written by an eipert, '' Water ; Its Origin 

hi* best effiKis to describe the same." 

How lucctibful have been these eaotti 1* atteeted by the warm eulngies of 

Jin attraciive volume, embellilhed by many beautiful illuatratlons, including 
Alpine scenes from photographs takeu by Mt*. Aubrey le BhHid, who has achieved 
wide renown in this biaiich oi art. 

France In the Twentieth Century, 



Mr. George, whose previous work wai enlreniely well tecrfved, hat . . . 

■ineli^, and, even if less skilfully treated, a work of the kind would attract wide 
attention. " France in the Twentieth Century," however, Iscert^n toptovemucb 

ihowi a thorough grasp of the subject. 'Every chiclet is of value, and the Ot« that,!,. 
Ihe author was educated in France, and actually aervtd bit litac in the Fl^aii''' 
Army, gives addidenal tnlereil to a handmn* volume^ ^ 



Goethe's "Fausi" Translated in 

Verae. SIR QEORQEBUOHANAN,aB.,K.av.O. 

Post 8vo. cloth, gilt, 2s. ■ " 



B| uacdng thouch its duties ma; be, jlns oppoctOBidet 
aicure Ibal nuely MU a otheis. Thor-'- '■- — ■- — 



--jogb Iheic hivB 
Sir Gfiorge p— *-— — ■- 



nnderiof ibawi fine Liudght, and Auch an apprecutjan of the German fiotft Meu 
*s few Bclu>lu3 evimx. OnW the fiitt part of Goethe's iiiaateTple<x it tnaiUled, 
Iht secDnd pait being deKribed b a note by ifae author. 



Mr. Meyer's Pupil. By Eva Latbbuby. Second 

Impression. Ss> 

Ever wntx the foundation <jt the publi^iinc honv of AUton Riven, a peinaunt 

endeavour hiiB been made to diicDva nevr aulbort, and to appredaca how luccoifiil 

has been thequeil ■ men glance si the firm's publicaliani wiU luiGce. In blro- 

ducing Miss Eva Lalhbury lo readers of Action, ihe publisher can buEhope that heii 

on the lite of the leiraicd danct will meet with the recepdoD which, in his opimon, 
it dcaertfcfl. The author's style should at least escape the chane of b«ag dertraEive. 
The volume is leodered ilill mors attractive by mcau of a cokHued frondsnea by 
Mi. R. Fannett. 

The Adventures of Count O'Connor. 

By HzNRy Stacb. 6a> 



an all the [ream. In "The Adventures of Count 0'6)nnoi" at ibe Court 
of the Great Mb^, the aDIbor has (amid a Ihtme exactly fitted lo hii delightfnl 
huDou and nvacity. No hittorian has ever furnished a more convincing id*a of th« 
crafty AnruDBebB and >ds ^regions couiL The cicapadei of the hen, as tha ieir- 
dnbbed Irish '^ Count " may wonfaily be styled, are of the most extraordinary dMCrip- 
•I™ and are recount«] so racily, that the reader can banly pause to qnesdoa lib 
ity. Tbe ^' Count's " journey from Agfa to Surat u packed with iiradBnl, and 



though gnietonu events i 
pleteqp divests them of hm 

The Lord of Latimer Street. By janz wardlb. 

Author of " The Artistic Tetnperament." BS> 

In the early months ollasiy ear llln Waidle'afirH book mide a leiuatlod both 
In the llisniy slnlss and wtIB tha general puliUo, it being a OHUler of eommon 
woodn bow mBb a young lady, aa itt vas nnderatood tc De, could have anofa > 
pxp at the aitlulo, comoMtoIu, and nbiubui worldt. That bIIh Wardia woold 
M heard of aoln waa propheilBd by more than one oiUkt, and there aaenia evety 
priMpeol of '*The Lord of LaUiuei Street ' gotng far lo uibuanllate her etalm to 
tMWgniUon ai a writer of marked orj^naUty. Asmayboooajectared from the title, 
UlaaWardle'i new book la ooDCenuid with ehuacten of more lofly alatloa than 
was (he type depicted in " Tbe Artistic Temperament.'' The aame whlmilcal 
faninniiF. hnwavn. porvades the MoTy, whicb, II la lo be hoped, la toffloleatly 
e aolhor to allay any busihcIod od the part of Eililci as to a 



The Meddler, bj' h. db verb stacpoolb and w. a. 

Brycb. With 8 illustrations and fronlispiece. 6S. 

Those wba affect tbe Ughur Hde of litetitun have never been in such need of 
thoroughly amnnng books as during the last year or (wo, and with the tiost d 
nqnexs Idt "aomething with a hiugh on every Page," the bookseller has been 
powEilesB to complv. llie publication of " The Meddler " is at least one step in tht 
right diiactioo ; ic is full of fun of the lightest, healthien soil. The artist, too, 
bat entered thoroughly into the sprit of a book which goes wiih a merry swing from 



FurZ* the Cruel. By Johm Tkbvbna. Anthor of 
" Annioel of tb* West," etc. Third Impression. Bs. 

Ur. JahB Tnraa'i die lo ■ hVi poiillaa moat W*u Ceontrr bt^sU h» 
bMS nptd in it nil K "A Pinu Piunati" nvoM ■ ultni for roauau, am- 
UsidinditlMaictnHtiiofTiiiachDBoin', " AimiiKlol' tbi Wot" proved that thi 
■Bttao wM fii]1)> cqaal M Itn luk of wriiiag ■ mlly poncT J DOnL la hii lUeu 
««tk ht hu ad*aBC*d ItiB briber, bK Ibo* lu* bcu no bur miuic rcp-cKnUtiOD 
atlbtntamni ■iimiin. br fhwi limpla id nuny ncpacth >it in ottam piioiUTC to* 
linii I, wha dwdi in ibc ban of Dnen. When ■ ditUKt paw mm duDuclui like 
lb. Trevenn, h ii m>t " opIoiB "liT 1m^i'''T ■uken ir* jtar by ycu trlodng ■ 



The Turn of the Balance. BrBBAHi>WHin.ocK. 

aa. 

Tbovgh h ii me ibal nrimy nonb duu have lud a hofa vone ia Aacrie* 
■Met witb ■ compiinitinlj frkid nendoaoa ibi>Bdco< llu Attuuc, it k equallr 
Dw ihu whtn ate* ui AiKrlcu bocJt hit* iba Britidi luM, tht iapnadoo it lava 
Ii be more lutfaii then cku of Ibe ■•«*(• ran of pablicadM*. " The Tan el 
Ibe BeUiKe"it the worked A Tekllit who. pfftuipe inq>ired ofi^nellT by tbe exch- 
neJiM, Mi. Henu, bet aliened a reeliiu ihM fitact Um io ■ padoM •uircly hii 
own. '''TbeTuiDordnBidiiiwti'''iiT>U''-U|M<a5iiiclur,eBtbarof''T1»J(uclb'' 
"{•■ntnimonlinarypjeoaofinrk. It ii u me u life iucEl, and yetirroudbre id 
iU ftp upon t)w teedei. I bnov Botbini with which Io compm h, eiupt Tolitay't 

Tbe tiile cira a lady dne lo Ibe pnrpoie of lbs book. " Tbe Ton of ih* 
Balance " ii a voicbiDf add ivrapiog ainifniaenl of Americaa moda ofMlnuiuBIer' 
bt Joidee. Tbe indicUoeni It let brth in detail end panknlarity arqtiied thiauih 
yean of tivln^ al Am-band contact with Che luffererm Irom nian'i iniiDinaniij lo 
Ban. Tba law itaelf li put on trial bera, aad all who nacb from under ibe lao'i 
manlle black bandi lo cnidi Iheii followi wlib tnloitice. 

The Rainy Day. Tales from Uw Greet atv. By tbe 

Aatlior of "A London Girl,'' etc S«COnd fmpression, 

aa.Bd. 

Tbe anonymou anlhar tt Tala ftOB dka OrailCltybu alitsdy attained io 
higli repute bymangof "A LandoB Girl" and "Cleeed Doon," in botb of wbicb 
hil unrelenting jxD expoeed tbe dtpcbi of miaerf that undertie ibe K^calfed " Life 
of Plonue.' In bit lalat work, " Tbe Rainy Day,' tbe asttior torn bli etUnlion 
to the niddk-clui nliarb u ll existed Id Ibe dibiiet if lul ceatniy, befoR tbe 
lo^ idee wmi cDD^klely abtorbed by the s^ric of metApoQtaniain, To tbe novel 
reader who denundi e food itorT, end to U» undent oTiocial pbcnoeieqa, ''Tbe 

The Qlen o* Weeplnffe By marjorib bowbh. 

Fourth impression. 6a. 

"baareallBproveinentupaa 'Tbe Vmeraf Milan,' with which Miei Uarjorie 

Bowes nddcnly eonqniTad a paslion for benelf last year. The writer ii on Gru 

froond. Il It otu own hiMory thai the ii pUyinf with, end it is handled with far 

•"■racnnltdBDee and power of coavfctkio Ibao a leaioned reader fouid in her Italiu 

Ereu Ibeee in wbidi the 
of Soottiab hiAoiy-" — 

" Should icTve to auintun tbe popDlarliy, while it increaia the r^nlation, of 
U aathot."— TauuHE. 

"The only tbine to bctud abou 'The Viper ef Milan' and iti brillliolly 
tccenful niccesur, *^Tbe Glea o" Wctpiaf / ii Ibu they cany oh conpleldy away. 
benuinibiieecaDdnowltTeiyEoeqiitftyofitipredeeeaeT. Ii b an enlirt and 
DDipLel* nccua -^MORHnac LKame. 
r n^l^'^!^ *" Iff^' "'" Bowen hai en aoDied fuluie, and ii lOmetbinK 

" The anlhot bai a •«» ofnyle aad ■ fertile ioiagioatlOB."— ATKaiijBUM. 



ExtOn Manor. By Archibald Marshall. Author of 
" Richard Baldock, etc. Fourth impresdon. 6S. 

Lpuin Tfaoi 
deliihlful 

TS (rf' li» <r*)F have the power of Mr. HanhaJl m enchain iatcRR 
and ret tsdiiKsaid convencioiiBl devicei."— BysTAHDER. 

" WLU be rwl with pleutm &om the firti juEe to the lail— -and leave the reader 
■till aikics for more."— Trisuhh. 

'■ By far the best thing he hu done. A aovel which n not merely enlertaiBing, 
bnl Hue, whDiesanie and eicellenily DbMrved— qualities by no mean! invariably 
fooDd combined ia modeiD fiction. "—Pdhch. 

Privy Seal. Bj Fokd Uaixik HrSFPza. Author of " The 
Fifth Queen," etc. 8*. 

" ' Privy Seal ' it writton with (he nnie happy valiKncv of lancuaie which mad* 
■ ThoFidh Queen' so adminble.HDd the plan ^ihe book ii msulerly. If you do 
net read Mr. Hueffci'i book yon will mia a nue enjoyment."— Evdhhc Nbws. 

"As for the despeiale political intrigues, the by-plot, the fighting, ths book'l 
whole body and actina, it li admirably done,"— Daily Mews. 

World Without End. By Wihifhbd Grahau. Author 
ol '■ The Vision at the Savoy," etc. BS. 

"Onegf tlioK booki IbM baunll 'World Without End ' bai already aitncled 
intereit in high f^acea. The incurvon of an intrepid Eaglisbman Into the forbidden 
SliHneof Mubad iione of the most amaiii^ talei whicb a oovcli^I has had to telL 
TIm Eastern scenes are allogctbeiadmiiabie. ' World Without Knd ' ii the aulhor'i 
be£t work." — World. 

The Amateur Emlffrants. BjTHos.CoBB.es. 

"Mr. Cobb hai worked a capital idcabtohii new novel, which i> exceptionally 

Arminel of the West. By Johh Trbvbha. Author 

of " A Pizj in Petticoata." OS. 

" The author made an aniitlc lucceai o( his "PLiv in Petiicoui," bni thiibook 

boX'froii hii ^■n.'-_FiHLD. '' ™™P0*«»» r. revenaie .an more 

inji."~t>2t!.Tt^ii.™°'' ' °™" ""^ ° ' °^'*' " *°' ' '"'■"* 

"1 have read with great delight the second volume of ihe author of ' A Fin 

in Petticoals,' whose name, now divulged, ia John Trevena. To be freih and 

nnoonveniional, andyet lot^ve DevooAbire ai your Ahaj^, is a notable fcai, and in 

t, revena oes uig. ^^ ^t^ marked al once by 



obHrralion and fancy." — Daili 



Illy juniurei through Devonshiie lanei. You will er 

•Daily Chhonicls. 

e whole is that it displays the spirit of the moorlui 



The Artistic Temperanrient. By tahb wau>lz. 

6*. 

" Whoever Mils Jane Waidle may Ik, he in she has given ui a really diveiiing 
itoty, the forerunner, wshape,of many othen."— DaiLvl^iLUiRAi'iL 

* tl is most mysterious suddenly to And a novel by an unknown woman, which 

an the tops of omnibuses, dines with occuloiully in snburlan dtawing-rooma, and 
mect> ai one's own ipeeia] biaad of club or studio. —Thisume. 

"There is muoi good-nUuxed satire and lively reading al the aapense of 
Snborlna." — Moi Huru Post. 

" It ia safe IS pr(q)h<sy ihai Mia Wardle alll be beud irf again."— Daily Mail. 



A Bunch of Blue Ribbons. By gbo. moblrv. 

6a. 

"Mr. Gcorn Ugrlnhu Iodi uon utabliibtd i Uitiag dum upon >U who are 
Imnof, DiilinlkniD.Wiirvickifairc"— BnHiHCHAH Daily Muu 

'■ It i» probably fiUe to MI lliil ao other writer conld hivt charged a itorv lOfQll 
of tbe authentic mai Rcngauible umBipfacn of Wuwickihire viUhec UI*. — 
BiiHiHCHAM Daily Post. 

— Daily* Mmi. 

** Thu b ■ ca[^1«l book to ponje amoDg tbe woodi and fieldi ; the peasuili talk 
VBT aauincly, and ibe lOeiMiy ii welt deKfibsl.''— Globl 

The Viper of Milan. lith impression. Makjdrib 
BOWBN. B«. 

oajniluUlal upon enttrim ih. ranlu of our SclionUa 
rk : a uory far which a widejiopuI.TitT may confideptlr 



^^ 



6a. 



Merle! of the Moors, r. e. vxnnioa. ea. 

Th* anihee'i linleHairlD daioa, "The Punuitof Ur. Vaviel," was univetially 
CDnmeDded lot iti iparkllDg wit. Hioogh " Moiel ol the Maori" li man In the 
narrative ilyh uid brUili.B with ExciieiDent. the ligtilneii of touch renuioi. Mi, 
VernMe'i cuts ai an anihor ihould be aHDied by hia lata! aavel. 

The Ivory Raiders. Walter dubv. 6a. 

" Mr. Dal by '■ enthralling paga, ofwhoH lively calour, iaduhiubly the remit of 
a rare OHnbination or firmt-band experience and innate lilerarv talent, ik> adeqvate 
ooliaacaabe ^venwilhiD the linuuof a review. "—Glasgow Hbrald. 

Mrs. Errlcker's Reputation, tbouas cobb. Ba. 

"We can ufdy predict that Mr, Cohbi butu Kvcl will bconaotlbeluiiofthe 

The Fifth Queen, fqrd madox hubpfbr. sa. 

NOTHING BUT CONGRATULATION for him on the Rsullanl achievement; 
thii book fiuiher nrengtheni hii podtion as ONE OF THE ABLEST OF THE 
YOUNGER WRITERS OF THE DAY."— Dmly TELBORAfH. 



Richard BaldOCk. Archibald Marshall. 6a. 

"Unlike nearly all other novelitti who appeal to the many, fall work has 
gnaliiies which commend it no leu warmly to the few. The story of little Richaid 
Haldock might alm«l hava been written by the author of ' David Coppcifiald.' "— 
Hr. Hahiltoh Fvfi In the Evuiing News, 

The House of Merrllees. Archibald Marshall. 



^ccrdlally and with cwifidence to tho«e who h'kta really aott4:)Q|c 



The Pursuit of Mr. Favlel. r. e. vbrn&db. em, 

•• Mr. VemUE is ible, by bU clevanm lod wit, to kup up Ae iatoal <^ Lbu 
clwia fram icut lo Gnish. Hs writes with jusi Ibat light tinicb lliat i> dccesutt. 
. . p Thli moat amuinE, wdi-writun book eiidi txacily u mcb a book iboufd 
vod'^witb B ga^ and a laugb aod a desire to read another itoy by Ur, VemMc" — 

As Dust In the Balance. Mrs. H. H. Penrose. 

" tmaikable 

The Unequal Yoke. mrs. h. h. Penrose, aa, 

" Mn. H. H. PtnioK, who a gae of ibe women oovelisti to be laken hito leiious 
acoDuBt, bai HOI wrillEii anylhing betlEc worth reading than 'The Uoequal 
Vokc' . . . Mts.FenioHi3abol<llliiDkcraiutBstroDgwiilu."— WOBt-D. 

The Tower of Slloam. mrs. hsnrv grahau. es. 

" This extremely re&iab1euidwcll'CaDtnv«laavel .bould vcure for iti autlwress 
ArmigiiiKd podiioD amongit the plaiwnlui ofour wriien oT light fici)oii."'—DuLy 

Hush Rendai ; a public school story. Lionel 

PORTMAN. 6s. 

"I rralty do tbiok thii book of Mr. Portnun'smav be quite fairly compared with 

biilts or the public school syitein.''— Ur. Uaxii-toh Fwb in th« Evbhihc News. 

In Desert Keeping, edmund Mitcheu. sa. 

"A sncere and iDcceraful novel."— Tikes. 

" Full of eidting incident, but the fine character drawinf savei il from the 
cba^eof iciuaEionalidjn."— 4>LA5G0w HntAJ.ik 

Peace on Earth. Reginald Turner. 6a. 

"ThetbDrongh originality, both in plot and trutoient, of Hr. Turna-'iDonl it 
its priDcipal merit. , . . A thorougbty mah piece of work and a novel of marked 
power. It ^ves Mr. Turner a firm poutlon.".— Vanity Fair. 

The Countermine, artitor wenlock. 6s. 

" Sarelv Few more commendatory IhioEs can be said of any novel than may fairly 
beuidof Ihii one— that il makes you tead whether you will « no."— Scotshah. 

A Captain of Men. e, ansoh more. bs. 

" The ilory is eiceedingly well wriiien, and (he chaiacteri are worked out with 
consummalc skill. The style of tfae book makes il doubly iatensling and enioyable.'' 

The Friendships of Veronica, thomas cobb. 



KlfS Woman. By Mrs. Havelock Ellis. 8s, 6d. 

" I cannot ipeak tea highly of Mn. Havelock Ellii'i latest dietch of Corairii 

nllage life, 'IQt'i Woman.' In iu way, this is a little work of geaiut."— 






ik il an noqiuUiSad mcctas."— 



Mrs. Ellis's book is one of the finest things wa hare re 



Westiin Di 



My Cornish Nel^rhbours. m>s. havblock 

Ellib. 3a. 6d. 

" Tkn ^knnirw ud dufActarlidc TOlmdA of ttorie* iMI oalj vphnDca Un. 
ElOi'i ilnwlT ■UHiibed Rfntaliaa u ■ Gnabed utiit in Ihi moit difficult dcpait. 
■KDt of fictioai bm it ooofirwbcr light to nsinl Ccnwall as peculurly ba om 






B* bk pmiou imfc tb( uubof lit one* uMbGibtd & rantiiiciB for dolint wilb 
(ba nodai-Ai* of LoDdOB IUb. "CloKd Dou" b ■ nul Rudr of ■ uiLt nun 
■abtia tne, ud tba intiiBBtc kiwwkd^ of dkd mnd Uudci vhicb tb« book Rv«*ti 

A London Qlrl. Tain from tba Grut city. Anoh. 

8S. Bd. 

"CntBin i< i( tlal lb* Hlbor of Ibu pitUcn tulo is neidwr otdiuiy dw inu- 
poioBd. ' Bmby ' k ■ mat cnuion. She haiarmiilbcpnDUd t«8E iBta hnclf 
acnjUit, Bodiill tliiaiiihibcucrciKiBveUovBaDe."— DsHcn AmmTiSBX. 

In Life's Byways. C. S. Bradford. as. Bd. 

"TIkj an tula of iliirinj loddeD 
EMdad in ihe dlScnli U^ of luepin 



Sarah the Valiant. Bv Tbkodora Wilson Wilsom. 
Aattaorof "The Magic]iijiiDeB,""A Navvjr (rom King's." 
etc With 8 illmtnUioiis. Ss. Bd. 

ThO Truant Five. By Raymond Jacbbrks. Aathor of 
"Tba New Pupil," etc. With 6 illustiaCions. Bs. Bd. 

TbcR it DO pRAAl LhiL u DUR HcBp<jtt4c to ft ^1 Ehu a oke book ; yet bow 
dlScntl It i. to &kI eiuttr the riglit ihuig I There are, of csane. doieng of bmki 
publiihed every autumn that uB barmleu enough, uad will, very pcasibly. ufford 
acenain ajnouiit of ploaAar« for Ihe momeQI to the average young lady — but Ibo 
perfect book for ^li must have lo many qnalitiea, mostly nesalive. rio doubt, bnt 
■OBepotiiive aiwcIL Tba perfect (ill's book should not contain auv meation of 
"■biDci''(aiUt. FoidMadox HueSer would lajX Well, then ate plcniy that do 
net. but where inch books fall ihon of perfection la that "srowibupi" £i>d Ihem 
dndlallyledloiittoreHlalondblhe family circle. That is i^t ii wunlad ; a book 
(bat will inlereat aod amuse eveiybody ; a it coma up to that tcquiremcol k la 
-uertalB to interest aj^l amuse girts. 

Hero are two bookiihai everybody will like; "Sarah the Valiant," bTTbeDdota 
Wikon Wilson, is full of enlertainmeat ; Ihe chaiaclers all live, and though pathoi is 
never obtruded, Ihe story ii full of the tendcroen of which the aulboi Ima already 
Aown heiaelf to be po^iised in "The Magic Jujubej." Raymnikl Jacberra's " Tho 
Truant Five" a cqiially certain to pleaae. So graphically are the young people's 
wapderuiE. described, that the slaiden of aunu miut feel dx vagabond swrii ifcu 
*"-"? S^f though the common-senw dsoouement of the story can be relied on at 
aninfiilfibte monl utidole. Both books are beantifully lllusttaMd, wid lb* dllo an 
worth remembering : " Sarah tba Valiant • and " Tba Truant Five." 



egntrai CiUrafare, 
The Book of Llvlns Poets. Edited bj waltbr 

Ibrrold. CrowA Svo. TS. Bdi net. 

IthuKfin tbc fuhioD in liicnrr drtlei of lau b> aver that mctdcra po«^ 
nBvt atgiea al the hand of the puhluher- Thai contemporary ver» u not alto* 
■eili« DDpaDonued, boKever. Mr. AlMooRinnhualnadr isoveilby Ihaieiieiaf 
Hllkmlaina, all the work oT Uvint authon, that he hai iuued nceolly nth mcccs. 
That effort u now heiog followed up bv a duinuDE voluma of upvaidi of 4oopaxaS| 
beawifiiny Imiiut and princad, eniiikd, " The BeSkof Livioc Foeu.* Even con- 
MaipDiaiy poet of dittliiaioa, fnm wfaoH pes vene hai been ncently puUaned, it 
wim n iirf d ; lo niau doIt a few, Swinbane, Thomai Hatdv, Rndwd KlpUns, 
•nd Allied NoyeL 

The Spirit of the People. By ford Mados 

HuzPFBR. Bs. net 

Ut. Ford Hadox HueOn hai bean tflly deicribed by a will-koown crilio ai am 
«t the mst intenuinc fipuca amoni nr ti ent-day writtn. Whether ai a poet or a* a 
writer of hiitoiical nunance, he hai alwayi amiDuiided re^eci, and the ^^tannce 
of Atiewwork in either dIrectioD iir^ardedasaliteraiyeveiit. It vai, bowever, with 
" Tbe SodI of London " and iu mnpinion voliuiie, " The Heart of Ihe Coantrr," 
■fau tbe critici' peu were al IbeiT buueU, and in hi( advenboiKnt 10 (he latter book 
tba author made it known that a third "amall prt^ection of a view of nudem lUe'* 
Dught ibortly be expected. Tbil nromlie li now to be redeemed by the immiDenl 
pohflation of " The Sphril of the People." 

pfcdMCOOn would be as abnird ai it would be dinnveaaous. It may, however, be 
BentkiMd that the valne of " The ^irit of tbe People " is peculiar. Eiilaad, both 
■a t^ardi life in the nettopolii and raial dioricti, hai been (ubjected to the con- 
rideiiition> of wiilot of almott evciy nalunality. The Eulitfi ipmt hu been 
diagnoied and analned of^an enough. What makei Mr. Huefier'i new booit lo 
fatereitiDg b that it ■• written by an EnglitbDaii in erw aeioe ; yet, in aaolbet lenK, 
Kafcely an EiiaHihman. Tbc aulber^ traioiiif hai not been that of the averagt 
jBUh of the EwahliihDd Churdt; jret the book b iutioct with levetence and 
•Acdon for that ChaTch. UoquHtionably the reader will And tbe majty pajCBi 
dnocad la tbe lellgiaoi iipeci of the EnglUh i^Mi highly iutmcilve ; iboucbria 
li^iler vcia, when dealing with EoflliiblaeD'B lenie ot the proprieties, of duii 
devotion to ipom, and their bundred otncr pecuUariUea, tbe author ii no Less engaging. 
Fnm Iheseicmarkiil will be Judged ihu^' The Spirit of tbe I'iople"nukEs a iride 
ftppevl ; ita genial bDabomic and tolerance ihould eoicue a favourable beariug. 

Thomas Hood: Hisl-lftandTlmea. ByWALTiR 
IcRROLD. lUuilntod. Demy Svo. 16s> net. 

Though over axty yean have now tf*pT*^ linoe tbe death of Thomai Hood, it 
it Dot a nnle nraolc thai only Due attempt hai been made to tell the uory of bis Ufe 
with any fidocM. nw &le M Ui conienmoiaikt, and indeed many nuxxaors, has 
not been TlHmaiMood'i: he b Mill regarded si a writer of comic vcrie tbat is atuve 
all coopetitOTt ; bk ihan in Ibe history of moilem letters cannoc be minimised ; and 
Um pcrsoDafer wai uaniuajly attractive and lovable. Yet the "Uemotials of 
none* Hood," prured by his ion and danghitr, and published in iB^ re.imied 
~ B jtut lattr wllh MOW eadiiooi and with but few new futures, is tlie only 



Ik* later edition the first thirty-five yeant^Hood'i short life were dismlued in sixty. 
aian pagaL at against 400 pages divoced lo his last eleven yean, while much that is 
lOBOOmal* b to b* noticKl throo^uut thoae earlier paget. It wu tliere(«e, a duty 
iBCuabeut opoa the Repuldie of Letters that some one, well equinwd, should take 
19 th* tadc of wriitag a eoulett Uoftaphy ; that Mr- Wallet JerroM was well 
mllfied for tbc nndatakinc faai aliady been made tufficknlly evident. The 
book b beautiflilly produced, with tutable illustrations, induding coloured ptatci 
aftd apbotognvore plate. 

" That a gnudsoo of Dongbia Jerrokl should wiite a ' Ufe ' of Thomai Hood 
b, 1b the nature of Ihinga, entocnily fitting and coauneiidable ; everyone who i> 

the proprielT. And all those who like to Ke good aonnd work prc^tly rec 
will be glad that Mr. Walter Jerrold should have been given this onpotli 
pobHshilig what will certainly remain to be regarded as tbe beil.intbimeu, »» 
palniHking, and most accurate btiwraphy of Hood— Ihe book to be consulted upoi 
all questions of fact and dale.' — Tit Stekmam. 



The Chase of the Wild Red Doer, b? 

Cbarus Palk Collyns. With coloured frantispiece- 
Ss.net 

A new cdlllon of Dr. CsJlyni' datic iweili no •polofy, for thi tout hu niidy 
conu wbtn Iha book ibould be pnbllihcd u m pric* that CMbltt all lovtn of Kottlnl 

pnlua by lbs Hon. L. J. EalSoiiI, mid ■ colound Cracitiiiiiecc by Mi. Btaait 



hounds of Kncland. Being & new edition o 

oiiginal book by " Gelert," published 1849. Demjr Svo, 

Ss. 6d. 

Id these days of directoriei, there ii no bnnch of Aport which has not a comptete 
HiH hnnli aF in nwn. Ii^ i{t40 the hunting vorld was quite unrepreHntu in 
nntures U) Ifaink Ihil " Gelert'i" (lleinpl tonu^j 
ng enough to jiitlily the iuue of ■ new edition. The 
roductory chapter CDDUinins certain comnenti on Uw 
tBxt, and compariuna with the preient cooditioni or the hunting world. 

The Human Harvest, b? d. s. Jordan. 2s.neu 

Ai nuy be gathered From the liile, the luihorln ihii book uamlnet the qoatiOD 
of mililary .eleclian and iti eBecI on the human race. It il not a long book, but it it 
u lull of ihiewd common senM that on laying down the volume the reader will have 
acquijed more Ebod for meditation than puny a woik of hundreds of cloaely pnoui 
pige» could lupply. 

The SIOiTO of the North Pole. dr. fridtjo* 

Nanebn. In picparation. ISS. net. 



Dsmocmtic Sonnsts. w. M. Rossbtti (3 vols.). 
« and Olhsr Versos. J. Marjoram. 



Soaled Orders, and Other Poems. Waltbr 
Hbrribs Pollock. 

The theory oflheEdiloi and publishetiof this tiiiej is that, whilst to-day there 
list a targe body of excellent poets and a fairly conuderable body of inrelligent 
laden of poetry, there ha£ not, of late yeara, been any veiy Krioua attempt made to 



criptlon, ranging ftom the ^ple lytic to the definitely jwhtical 



:e of tbe Public; 



<■ adverlisement to bting the venlnre befbrt tbei^^olj- 



Ten Years of Locomotive Prosrress. By 

George Montagu, Demy 8vo. 50 illustrations. 6b. net. 

' Mr. MoniAgq hai hupUy combined a good deal at meful technical Imo^lcdgi 

withhiapopulajtreainienl of ihe —■-'-" '-' ■ — " >..i-— l: ^ — 1„ i,«i 



pu ic w a '"L°^[!sayiTirBf 
■Direct ai tbii it is not eaty td wriK tor the freneral reader without 



igtstulate him on a amc\j book 



iays Mil R. G. Arches In Thb Tr'h 

The Soul of London. By Ford Madox HoBirFBR. 

Imp. i6mo. 6s> net. 

•ubjett, nnd Ok author is to be heartiiv congratulatei on his luccess."— ThB 
UORNING FOST. 

"'The Soul of London,' published to-dar, is the latest and truest image ot 
London, built up out of a leriex of biilliaDt ncBaiioii* that u^lher aie mots 
haunliaglr near to a compoate picture of the city ibaP anything wc have ever seen 
before. . . ."—The DaiLT Mail. 

" Londoners should read this book ; and even more ccrtuDly should countrymen 
and denizens of proviodal cities tead iL" — The Stahdaad. 

"Thtie have been many boolu on London, written by literaij' men, slatis- 
Mr. Huefler has done with power and fine insight."— TheDailv Nkivs. 

The New Sketch Book. Being Essays now first 
collected from the Foreign Quarltrly, and edited with an 
Introduction by Robbrt S. Garnbtt. Demy 8vo. 

Ts. 8d. net. 

ThenndoubtedaulhenlidtTof " Tht New Slietch Book" hu been conceded by 
every critic whose expert knowledge makes his Judgment of value. Mr. W. L. 
Couriney, in the Dailv Teleohaph, says :—■' The world is to be heartily con- 

Ealulated on having obtained the opportunity, which Mi. Gamclt^a editorial care 
s given it, of READING NEW SPECIMENS OF THACKERAY'S LIGHT 
WIT, RAPlER-LlKE DEXTERITY, AND CURIOUSLY INDIVIDUAL 
STYLE." " No true admirer of the latyi Thackemy," sayi Mr. Walter Jerniid 
" but will wtknme this book, and wiih to turn to it himieir and 
identified with the honoured name." "Ttie publicaiiou of the 
avii justified '■ (Dailv Chboniclh). " Mr. Garnelt's editorial 
labours we have nothing but praise " (Ti««s). 

_ _ , . . . . ind eritkaf introduction which ha 

ptfi&zea to these delightful essays" CAcadehv). "Lovers of Thackeray need have 
w hisilation in pUaog on their shelves, In company with the master's other writings 
oCtbtSMMrui^ve Older" (WoRui). "Here is fail New Sketch Book gathered 
together vith in^Hred iudaslry by Mr. R. 5. Gametl. , , . Mr. Punch places it in 
hu aiduves with rercrenca." (PvtlCH}. 

SUNDAY MORNING TALKS TO THE CHILDREN. 

Spring Blossome and Summer Fruit. 

John Bvlbg. Crtiwn 8vo. Cloth, gilt. la. CM. net. 

The Legend ot St. Mark, johh bvlbs. crown 

Svo. Clolh.gilt. lB.ed.iiet. 

" We can tcarcdy praise loo Mghly the beaoty and exqiuiite nmplidty of these 



book is beyoM 

introduction isaumuta-.., 

" We must ccogtatulate Mr. Robert Game 



The Heart of the Country. Bj ford hadoz 

HDBrraK. Imp. 161110. Ba> net. 

"W* >uv« had 'CWBtrV' booki at dn acst nried dilncUi, from IbU of 
Gilbert White to IboH of RicSudJcBaia; bat Ui. Hadb hu ukcn m aew ud 
iUBadnc line of hii own, nti hk nullj baatifUl nrk will mmllT mmka Um 
mUT fritBli."— Thi Dailt TsLBjuni. 

'■ Then awT l» •erml opiniou od tbt DDiir of iIh book ; ibon am onlT ba 
OM. mlllm ENTHUSlAgflCALLV ADMIRING »boiit tb« pom of which It i» 
cmMMd.--Tiu WOILD. 

^■Thenannot biidt bkd vritinc Esfliifa jnu dow who bm Iha uloU— or 

»Bil d^VD u ^ lebiditta And nmsnphi of Mr. HnefleT . . . wbo k ad 
Ka»ipliSicd uiiit in tbt bindlinf of wnrd>."-^DHiUT Sdh. 

Tho Small House: Its Architecture and 

Surroundlnss. Akihuk Makcih. Crown 8va. 
lllustnted. 2s. net. 

'"Tbe tnull hauH ' withia the muning of ii» titlcfocc li not eaetly a worii- 
Aian'icMimgE. It ii one dca^Bci ^ S*<"»>ll'- How 107 cbvnuni uh] dcilnbli 
,_- ».. k. ....J.:. .i».». !».»». of tbo iUoiliMioD* tfa«BiiccoiD|»D7t)H 

. COMYH FLATI. 

8a. ed. 
Abyssinia: The Ethiopian Railway and 

the Powrars, T. L. Gilnodr. Is, net 

SuKKestlone ft>r the Better Qovernlnar 

oT India. Sir Frederick S. P. Latr, C.S.I., K.C.I.B. 
la. ed. net. 

Tho Story of Exploration Sorlosm 

A Complete HUtonr of the Discovery of the Globe from 
the Earlieal Recoras np to the present time. Edited by 
J. Scoii-Krltib, LL.D.. Sec. R.G.S. Demy 8vo. 

Price, per Volume. 7s. Od, net. 

ThenccpAm which ev«nr >■*■> of " Tfas Slorr of Eiploniion ' bu mtt with 
■t tbi hudi of both IliB pubhc uul pnn ii due to the bet that while eicb itocr 
il told in ■ manlWT likely to iDtemt tha gencnl reader, it 11 at the lanie rune lou^t 
to prD«ide tbe itudaot vitb M Krlani aod truMwortbj hivtorr oT exploruioii, and 
with a nuDniary of our kDDwkdge of aach ragioD dealt willi. A rait anuHiDt of 
inionnUion ii coodeaitd withiB ■ COBpundnlj Hnall compui, VDluralDont lECOrds 
coltatad and the reiulti btwufil (ogetber In a coodM and readable Ibrni. 

Each vohuH of tha leflea ia complete and iiHle|Kaident in Itaclf, and ia sold 
HpanLtely. The hooka an, however, published io uniftonn ityle and biDdimz, and 
tha anliie latiaa, when eonqdete, will am what ma)> be called a biograpbicu uitary 
of tba n^caatkv of tha worid. Berioidng with tbe earlieit JonmeTS of which 
recorda axut, and canyinc Uielriuttiauiet doira to the mod recent dlKoveria, the 
MTCnl aiithm of die woda that have ao fu appeared have told Ibeir alioucd Moriea 
folly and with the utnuat '*W^*""'^ accuracy. 

'^Hie motto of thofere^KKinble for thii iDvalaable leTlet 11 'Thorough.* Kow 
Ibey an prodond at thia knr price b a mystery to ni."~H'ar O^ct Tima. 

The Penetration of Arabia, d. g. hocarth, 

M.A. With over Fifty Illustrations Euid Maps ; and also 
■ 'o large Mapsin Colour by J. G. Bahtholombw. 
[unry, adendb:, and, we may add, a ^litCcal ^ain^lo be pli 

There il >tren|ili andjtiuice, momnar, iii bii jn 
effective compaiitoT thai tun upeared le Cu! Ri 
gn^iby, BOW tome fifty yean oldT^— Tim Tiii»._ 

-odd. . . 

■toarch."— Th« Staw 



73to Story oi exploration SorloB t 

The SlOffO of the South Pole. The storr of 

Antarctic Exploration. Dr. H. R. Mill, LL.D., D.Sc. 
With over Seventy Illustrations from Photographs, Charts 
and Drawings; and a large Coloured Map by J. G. 
Bartholombw. 

"Dr. Mill wiilu irilh uiiii u w«n u erudilian ; and h!> book is not onlf ■ 
lAj^ar mrHiiiincDIoflwiiinff, bill also A more oircTtaininffcoiapoullDD than the wiirkt 
on the nunc topic oT Hen Frkkci and Mr. Bilch."— ThbTimc _ 



w topicof .... _ . 

utUH- b ■ nun of ad«« who hu the rate gift or naliint difficult tliinli 
deal to Itie unidtnliGc mind, and nothinE could be better Ihui hit explanatioiu of 
thi LnpoiUnce of obKcvatioas In the Antuctic to a true Ibeorr of lemttrial 
□laeiKtum. . . . The account! of moit of the culler toraaei are oui of inint 
ainToDly to be found in great libniiei ; and Di, Mill hu done eiMllent service! by 
relating then voya^eiin detail, and lUostiatiDg them coplonal; by oiapa and engrav- 
inga."— Tre Athbhaum. 

" The prexnl volsme ii a tnumphanl demouatialioD of hit literary iudght 
and flkill, for wMIe nuldnff no ncriGoe of identi6c accoracyt he has ptMuced a 
nuiative of Aniaictic eipIoTstion vhich will fasdnate the IcIelliEenl wbfiolboy u 
nirc as it vrill Inalmct tha serious student of Polar eaplorstiorL"— Morkinc Post. 

Further IndlA* Being the StoryofExiiIoration from the 
Earliest Times in Burma, Malaya, Siam 'and Indo-Chino. 
Hdch Clifford, C.M.G., Author of " In Conrt and Kam- 
pong," ''Studies in Brown Humanity," etc., etc. With 
Forty-eight Illustrations from Drawings, Phot<^raphs and 
Maps : and two large Maps in Colour by J. G. B&rtho- 

" Those who desira to gala a belter knowledge of the past and present history of 
eiploratiDn iolpdiacunot dabettei than read this eicetlent booii.— The Field. 

"All that has been written and published Mr. Clifford has indnstrkhuly 
examined and collated, and he has arranged it In coasecstive natralivei, aboundinE 
In draautjc uAsodei or exdting inadents. The story is as intricate as It u 
IntereitLng."— The WnTMiHSTER Gazbtte. 

" Another Tolume in this molt euallent series. Mr. CUlIbrd has ptodoced a 
thoroughly ttadable, tmsCworthy and fa s ci nating book, well mdejied and nil 
Illustrated."— Thk Acadeht. 

The St. Lawrence Basin and Its Border- 
lands. Dr. S. E. Dawson, Utt.D., F.R,5.C. With 

Forty-eight lUuslratloDS iiora Drawings and Photographs; 

and a targe Coloured Map by J. G. Barthoi.ouew. 
"In it! pages the reader will find a mass of information which be could only 
collect for himself by yean of study ; be will also receive neat assislance from the 
reproduction of maps with which the book is furnished : while llie illustretions will 
enable btm to fom a nry good Idea of this portion of the Canadian Domimon, both 
as r^ardi its past and fffoaant condition. Eii conclnsion, we would again call the 
attenrion of oar readcn to this nJoaUe series of works. They ue all written hy 
men who are DDdoiUited anlborftias <m tlw diSarcnt countries they describe, they 
« .._..i.j ^j. _:_!_ :,, ■- i._and should find a place on the 

DOMlheatlan pnt of Ac 

— , ... -ilarkal, nocrsfibksd, and 

-^ , n told once more, and lold wy Rilly and wdl by 

Dr. S. E. Dawson . . . whose nairatin, as a whcde. doet cora[d«te and cuWid 

jostice to erery aspect of a story of progicsave eaplomtioD as nptste with viaied 

mteresi and moving adventaie as any in the history of the waiW.'^THB WonLih 

" He Is writing a geotpaphicai rather than a political hbtoiy, utd, inddsitBlly, 

The Nile Quest, a Record of the gxploratlOD of the 
Nile and^lts Ba^, by Sir Harrv H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B. With over Seventy Illustrations from Drawings 
and Phot^rapbs by the Anther and by others. Maps by 
]. G. Babiholombw, 
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Ives of every wejl-recnlated Kbiary."— The Field. 
" The stoiy of the Sscorety and eaploration of the 
tinent of North America, a story peculiarly rich in bii 



4 «rihtow>lcai]ldniiirwl to be ■ ludiiMinc ttoty. Sir Hut? 
iM ■ bkIiiI wvia in Kiting lorththooftaaaDEkd niultsof AAioui 

mn boier fitted than Sir Hurr Johnilon to lei! the tm)e of 'Ttaa 

NtkQvMt.' Httnoolbe nalaof nccenntnivclkn, prefadaf each Duntiv* 
withbtfafbioirnilucalikttdKt. . . . He lulcti the bilincc >nlh jadicial im- 
pvlklilr, MM TioAcUn BUM inijiutlTdiMnditedrniDUdoDi. . . ■ It u •ii^brlr 

MtnCtiv^UMlKIBUaf ld>deIcriptlaiiiaf(ceiKrTIUKlthe nUivEIUXlinlyne wllh 

.'■' "We know of m book in whidi the whole hiMorrof Nik eiplondaB, from 
lb* auiieil timei op |g ibi very litett diicovEriei in [he Sob it and Bahr-el-Gbuel 
nfniw, b Duimted 10 fully uid ucuntely jli Jt ii bere," — Th> Mahchkstisii 

Tibet the Mysterious. bvCoLSirTros. Holthch. 

K.C.M.G., K.CJ.E,, C.B. With Fifty Illustrations from 
Photographs and Charts, and a large Coloured Map. 
"Iliii BdrfoJl of nolahle ind ronumric tpisodo, >nd it i« bKllimtly luirated 

•■- '- I10IBM Holdich, who gives, moreover, grmphi- -■—--—- ' ■>■- 

] iu pcoprc. , No more fucinalmg boob on Tib 

^ which will be of Brett vmlue to geogmpbica] itnderm."— 

t of lbotewhore«d the volnmeontbe erplomtion of Tibet, by "" " 



imlf jtpd its people- No more fatcinalinE book on Tibet bu appeiired 

" Every page ofhii book beiniritneu 10 the thotougboeu of hii melhodi, and 



of Tibet the Hyllerioiu."— 

Rlwr$'$ Popular 6in BooR«. 
The PInafbre Library. Crown lOmo. 

Per Set in Case, 9a. 6d. net. 

The time ii rip* for ■ novelty in chlldreo'i books, and the " Pinafore Libniv * 
u alloiether a freSi drauture. Here are five delightful liltle valnmei, all written 
by Bothon of repute, which, while full of (ucinaEioD for the vounvui child, dobhu 
nndeniahle literary dluinclion. The bright and altjac 
theae liitle booki by the aitiitic pictorial paper boardi, a 
and&ndful end -papa* cajinot fail to eohance the merits of this Kries. 

Christina's Fairy Book. Ford Madox Hubffbr, 
Tho Travellingr Oomponiona. 

Ladv Margaret Sackvillb. 
HIshwtV* and Byways in Fairyland. 

Arthur Ran sous. 



Willie Westlnffhouse Edison Smith. Tha 

Boy Inventor. By Frank Cranb. 

Little Stam my Sneeze. By winsor mcCay. two 

new and amusing flat books in which the pictures tell the 
story. Each SS. 8d. net. 

The Zoo : a Scampor. By Waltbr Euanuxl. With 
ItlastratioDB by John Hassall. Is, net. 

The Mastic Jujubes. By Theodora Wilson Wilson, 
Author of " Our Joshua," etc. With eight illustrations by 
T. W. Hammick. 8s. ed. 

The Guide to Fairyland. Written and illustrated 
by Dion Clayton Caltrrop- Crown 4to. Ss. net. 

The Faery Year. By g. a. b. Dbwak, 336 pp. Demy 

Svo, with eight illustrations. TS. Bli. 



ini$c<llancou8 PuUicationt. 



Peter BInney, Undergraduate. Archibald 

Marshall. A 'Varsity Story. Bfc 

Slflrns of the Times, or the Hustlers' 

Almanac for 1907. By the Authors of " Wisdom 
\vhile you Wait." Profusely Illustrated. 1*i net. 



Change fOr a Halfpenny. By the Authors of 

'• Signs ot the Times," Profusely Illustrated. Ifc net. 

Mixed Maxims, or Proverbs of the Pro^ 

fessor. By MoKTB Carlo. IllastnUed. 2a. ScL net. 



Home Made History. Hansard watt. imp. lemo. 

Illustrated. 3*. 9tt. net. 



OHtqfThtmasHoiKi'iDravingi. 

: C_.oo<;[c 

T, & Co. Ld., Lommn 
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